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FERTILITY AND FERTILIZERS., 





The study of the soil and its adaptatioa 
to the growth of plants, has occupied the 
atlention of man from earliest history 
down to the preseittime. This study has 
been varied according to the ability of the 
inquirer. The pioneer has studied it from 
the vegetable growths it sustained, and 
has dug through deep snows to examine, 
mell, and even taste it to determine its 
value. ‘Che scientist has examined it 
through the tests of the laboratory, and 
yetthe knowledge of its capacity for ‘sus- 
tsining vegetable growths is very limited; 
aad why a uniform growth cannot be 
maintained, or even increased, 1s not as 
generally understood as would seem proba- 
blefrom the long tutelage farmers have 
experienced. The soil was not turned out 
from nature’s laboratory complete, and 
scattered over the world in its various de- 
grees of richness or sterility, but its fer- 
tility has been by yearly accumulations, 
but in a greater or less degree, as the 
character of the earthy matter has been 
tusceptible of receiving and retaining it. 
This earthy matter itself was ground out 
in different mills and from different ma- 
terials, Clay is formed from the disinte-- 
ftation of felspathic rock,ly the combined 
ation of the air and water. It necessarily 
Yaries in its composition, containiig more 
or less of undecomposed rocks and gravel, 
With potash, oxide of iron, lime and mag- 
lesia; its character as soil becomes greatly 
modified by the preponderance of one or 
the other of these ingredients. Sand is 
the other extreme as soil, and consists of 
fine particles of groundjrock or sandstone, 
formed by the attrition of recks in the 
glacial period. Sand becomes calcareous 
ly the addition of particles of lime, and is 
Silicious when unmixed with other sub- 
stances, Loam is a grade soil—a com- 
Mingling of sand, clay and decomposed 
Vegetable substances. It does not retain 
water like clay, nor part with it as freely 
does sand. As it becomes inordinately 
mixed with either base, we call it clayey 
loam or sandy loam. The mineral elements 
of fertility which inhere naturally in either 
cy or sand, as the potash, oxide of iron, 

meand magnesia of the clay and the 
‘lia of sand, may be called positive fer- 
tlity, as they exist in sufficient quantity 
for all the demands upon it, but the veg- 
lable compounds which are found in con- 
lection with all good soils, are what we 

Ye most to deal with,and are the fertility 
Which is here under consideration, Thé 
fet is beyond the power of men toadd to, 

Ut the latter is subject to his control. As 
delther pure clay nor sand, with their con- 
Stituent elements, are equal to the produc- 
tion of the varied vegetable growths of the 
‘ath in their perfection, nature provided 
{or the complement by adding the decom- 
Posed, Vegetable matter to make a soil com- 
Dlete in its character. This addition gave 
"8 to other activities; gases were evolved, 
“td chemical changes were constantly 
ing ou in the soil. Larger growths and 

“ger accumulations continued, until the 
MilWas fitted to be turned over to the 

ds of man, who, in his wisdom, might 

“utinue nature’s processes through in- 
ie ages, or through his greed and 

ni of foresight, might despoil this store. 

ea of its fertility, and relegate it to its 

Ter condition, 
fet soil is not uniformly fertile is due 

ripe causes which are not hard to 

a The quality and character of the 

‘t of the earth trom which the particles 
*€ ground, predetermined in some 
Ure the fertility which was to follow. 
ites burnings by the natives swept 
: tion from portions, and left nothing 
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4) earth with humus, which, indirectly, is 


7 | heat, that would dry up the moisture. 
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therefore, is not a gift, but a growth, and 
nature, by her laws, provides for its con- 
tinuance., Unfertile fields worn out by con- 
tinuous cropping are renewed and restored 
to their former. productive capacity by 
rest and a non-interference with her laws. 
The descending rain and falling snows 
carry to the earth active nitrogen to ener- 
gize the weak planis, rootlets pervade the 
earth, the stems and foliage fall, and their 
decomposed matter becomes food for other 
and more vigorous growths, which in turn 
are devoured by their successors. 


The oak tree siruggling with the blast, } 
Devours its father tree, . 

And sheds its leaves and drops its mast, 
That more may be. . 


This process—slow at first—will fill the 


fertility itself. The air when in contact 
Witi: it discharges its carbonic acid, which 
is taken up by the growing plants, and 
again renewed in like manner. Humus 
acts as a regulator; it retains the warmth 
it receives from the sun when the air 
suddenly becomes cool, and interposes a 
modifier to the direct rays of the summer 


This process is constantly going on while 
fields are untilled. Many sandy soils are 


croppings that the roots get no hold upon 
the soil, and what little fertility there may 
be present does not come in direct contact 
with the feeding fibres of the plant, and 
they starve, surrounded by comparative 
plenty. Such soils must lie in grass and 
become compacted by settling together, 
and the interstices be filled with the fibers 
of roots seeking sustenance. They should 
be fertilized on the surface to induce a 
vigorous growth of the plant and grasses, 
and the sooner to cover the soil with a 
compact sod. Thisis soonest effected by 
absolute rest—no grazing or anything else 
disturbing nature’s attempts at restoration, 
until the plants are mature. Farmers 
seldom have the courage to adopt this plan, 
nor can they withstand the temptation to 
try and get something from the land during * 
this prolonged rest, so they often graze it 
short, and stamp out the turf with horses 
and catile, The plan liere prfoposed is 
imply an investment of time, and the 
slight loss of what might be raised upon it 
for the time, until the fertility shall have 
increased to such an extent as to render it 
again profitable for the growing of crops. 
Much time can be gained by at once 
covering the surface witk strong yard 
manure. This starts the grasses into a 
vigorous growth, and so protects the soil 
sooner from the burning rays of the sun. 
The fertility of a soil must be studied to 
know to what extent cropping may be 
carried on with no diminution of yield, 
and its consequent loss of fertility. 
Many farmers are strangers to their soil: 
They farm it on the theory that it has re- 
cuperative powers inherent toa large ex- 
tent, and they work it for every kernel 
there is in it, regardless of its future value. 
Such are sometimes found on good soil, 
and their farms retain their productiveness 
in spite of them; but when a thin soil be- 
comes their servant, both farm and farmer 
fail, and the longer they remain together 
the poorer they both get. No person 
should retain the title of farmer who can- 
not at least retain the natural fertility of 
his soil, and the grade upward in the scale 
of superiority is determined by the con- 
dition of a farm in regard to fertility. 
Fertilizers are not all those that can be 
hauled ona wagon. Management is fer- 
tility, not in a palpable sense, but apparent 
to the observant traveler. When all farm- 
ers leara the art of sustaining the fertility 
of their farms, the result will show in in- 
creased averages per acre and longer 
purses. A. C. G. 
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AN INQUIRY ANB AN ANSWER. 





Ocroua CENTER, April 4th, 1882, 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
In reading your ‘‘ Notes by the Way” 
in the FarMER of April 4th, 1 see in Gene- 
see County they are still breeding ‘‘ At- 
wood ” sheep, though the Board ot Direc- 
tors and the Pedigree Committee of the 
Vermont Merino Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion decided thatthe so-called ‘‘Atwoods” 
are mixed with what are known as Paulars. 
Will some one of the special champions 
of that breed, who “ put all their strength 
into sheep,” please answer the question 
asked by C. M. Fellows and repeated by 
Wm. Ball: ‘‘What are’Atwood sheep, and 
in what does their superiority consist,” 
for the benefit of young breeders and some 
older ones. Yours respectfully, 

E. KELLOGG. 





Although we are not ‘‘ putting our 
whole strength into sheep,” we cannot for- 
bear replying to Mr. Kellogg’s inquiry, at 
least in part. Wedo not, and neither do 
the generality of ‘‘ Atwood” breeders, care 
whether or not the original stock from 
which they are descended was pure or 
of mixed blood. The name certainly does 
not assume that they were, but only that 
they have been bred in line since the days 
of Stephen Atwood, whose skill as a breed- 
er gave them certain points of excellence 
that has made them a standard. Certain- 
ly Mr. Kellogg will admit that a family 
that has been bred in line for so long a 
time, and their prepotency intensified 
thereby, if possessed of valuable charac- 
teristics, is more valuable to the breeder 
or wool-grower who 1s trying to improve 
his flock, than one which has the blood of 
half a dozen different flocks intermingled, 





It is the highest excellence of an animal 
when he will impart his characteristics to 
any other he may be crossed with, and 
herein is the skill of the breeder made 
manifest. 

Let us look at the Bates family of Short- 
horns. It cannot be claimed that they 
originated from pure bred Shorthorns, as 
1s Certainly apparent to all who have read 
Shorthorn history. But Mr. Bates’ skill 
has so marked that family that they are 
now looked upon as the very highest type 
of the Shorthorn. They are known as 
Bates Shorthorns, as these sheep are known 
as Atwood sheep, and the question of 
whether they were descended from pure 
Shorthorns is of minor importance. We 
beli eve the terms ‘‘ Atwood” or ‘‘ Rich,” 
‘‘Paular,” ‘“Infantado,” ‘‘Clark” or ‘‘Rob- 
inson,” is quite as correct and as definite 
as to call certain families of horses ‘‘Ham- 
blet onians,” ‘‘“Mambrinos,” or ‘“Morgans,” 
or certain families of Shorthorns ‘‘ Bates” 
or ‘‘ Booth.” The breeders who are keep- 
ing these families of sheep pure are doing 
a good work, especially if they are adding 
to their merits, and the longer they con- 
tinue to breed them in line the more valu- 
able they will become. The highest type of 
the horse is the thoroughbred, originating 
from perhaps a dozen breeds and varieties, 
but for a century and a half bred true to 
afew horses which attained great promi- 
nence for:their speed and endurance, and to- 
day their excellence is’so pronounced that 
a single drop of cold blood in the pedigree 
ofa thoroughbred condemns him as un- 
worthy of the name. Therefore we hold 
that the man whose flock is cf the ‘‘ At- 
wood ” family is quite right to breed them 
pure, and equaily so to use that name to 
describe them, although it may be sus- 
ceptible of proof that they have Paular 
blood in them. 
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Dairy Stock at our Public Fairs. 





To the Editor Michigan Farmer, 

A writer in the last number of the 
National Live &tock Journal, under the 
heading of ‘‘ The Growing Promirence of 
the Beef Breeds at Cattle Shows,” opens 
with the following language: ‘‘At stock 
exhibitions no ful! justice can be done to 
the dairy cow, as only through her pro- 
duct at the paii, the churn and the cheese 
press,can she show evidences of her worth. 
The mere exhibition of her body, never 
full and plump, because the effects of feed- 
ing pass out through the udder in her 
case, never results in full justice being 
done to the animal occupying so important 
a place in our daily living. With show 
cattle of the fattening breeds it is quite 
different.” Is it a foregone conclusion, 
that at stock exhibitions no full justice 
can be done to the dairy cow? If we are 
to take the practice of our own State Fair 
for over thirty years of its existence, ag a 
guide, we are constrained to admit that ‘t 
is. But it isa humiliating admission, and 
if admitted it must be, it testifies great 
want of capacity on the part of the men 
who manage our fairs. Is it possible}that 
they are so destitute of investigation that 
it is beyond their power to dig up and 
bring to the front the merits of our dairy 
stock? But are they willing to admit 
their incapacity to do it? They must 
certainly make the humiliating admission, 
or indicate that capacity by their , acts 
before long. Itisnow more than a year 
since I made the public inquiry through 
the columns of the Micuican Farmer, 
‘‘What has our State Agricultural Society 
done to improve our dairy stock?” A corres- 
pondent of the FARMER, signing himself 
“B,” and dating at Port Huron, promised, 
in reply to that article, that he would tell 
the readers of the FarmMER what had been 
done in that direction. Like Brutus of 
old, Ihave paused for a reply, but no 
reply has come. In this connection it may 
be well to inquire, for what purpose are 
Agricultural Societies established, and 
their shows held? Isit for the accom- 
plishment of some real improvement, or 
merely to get up a holiday, and to please 
the eye and gratify the fancy? Are we to 
go to these shows merely as a child rushes’ 
out to look at a butterfly, or shall we go 
out tolearn where there isachance for 
improvement, that we may reduce the 
result of our observations to practice upon 
our farms when we return home? But it 
is gratifying to notice, that in spite of all 
this neglect,the dairy interests of the State 
are steddily Sforcing themselves to the 
front, The day has already arrived when 
the dairy is one of our substantial interests, 
and asa solid industry it will work ‘its 
way through in spite of any amount of 
néglect. Ifthe managers of public fairs 
are determined torun them in the interest 
of those who sport fast horses and specu- 
late in fancy pedigrees, the solid sense of 
the farmers will learn at last to expend 
itself on subjects of practical utility, and, 
believe me, the time will come, when the 
cow of qualities that enable her to pay for 
herself every year for ten consecutive 
years in milk and butter, and then, as the 
crowning act of her life, pay for herself 
again on the butcher’s block, will receive 
the attention she merits. It is high time 
that those cows whose milking qualities 
have been systematically sacrificed to the 
show yards, should be placed where they 
properly belong, in the fat stock depart- 





and may breed back to any one of them. 


ment of our public shows, and that their 
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place be supplicd by animals of real merit 
for breeding and milking purposes. As 
fat animals they have merit, and as such 
let them be awarded their full meed of 
praise, but those that have been pampered 
to sterility, and when perchance once in a 
doz’s age they manage to produce a calf, 
must call in a wet nurse to keep it from 
starving, have no business to be placed in 
competition with our useful and indispen- 
sable dairy stock. A Sabbath school 
teacher once instructing his class in lessons 
from the Bible, went on to tell them how 
Nebuchadnezzar was‘‘turned out to grass.” 
One urchin, with an eye to the practical 
which few of our agricultural managers 
possess, responded with the prompt and 
pointed inquiry, “Did he give milk?’ 
When, if ever, was one of our judges of 
fancy stock at a State Fair heard to inquire 
if the pampered and pedigreed cow he was 
examining ever gave milk? But the result 
willcome. Water will run down hill, and 
the sun will set at night, and in matters of 
dollars and cents merit wi'l assert itself at 
last. Already it is a facttuat the homely 
and insignificant ljlookiag Jerseys are 
seiling at higher average prices than the 
lordly Shorthorns, or any other breed of 
cattle? And why? Because they possess 
those very dairy qualities which the man- 
agers of our public fairs persist in ignoring 


and disregarding. Willthe managers of 
fairs and the breeders of pedigrees take 
warning? Enos Goopricx. 
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Planting P. tatoes. 








Ovi, April 11th, 1882, 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


I wish to make an inquiry through your 
valuable paper, in regard to planting po- 
tatoes. How much seed cught to be put 
in a hilland what distance apart ought 
the hills to be? This may seem like asim- 
ple question, but farmers differ in opin- 
ion. Some plant their potatoes whole; 
some cut into halves, and some plant only 
one eye in a hill. I think we farmers 
ought to come to a conclusion in regard to 
the amount of seed to a hill. Let us hear 
from some of the old veterans, who will 
thus oblige a young farmer, but an old 
subscriber to your excellent paper. 

MILTON CLARK. 


The question of the preparation of seed 
potatoes 1s, after years of discussion, still 
an open one. This point may be regarded 
as settled, however, that the continuous 
planting of small potatoes will result in 
growing small ones. If whole potatoes 
are planted they should be fair sized ones. 
If the planter prefers to cut his seed, it is 
a good way to cut the potato lengthwise, 
so that each ‘‘set” has a portion of the 
seed end. If planted in hills they should 
be at least three feet apart each way; if 
in drills the rows should be three feet 
apart, and the seed one foot apart in the 
row. Some prefer four feet between the 
rows, asserting that they are more easily 
cared for, and the potatoes do better with 
a larger space to draw their sustenance 
from. But we should be pleased to hear 
from some of the old veterans, as experi- 
ence is the best and surest way to settle 
such questions. 
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The Coates’ Hay and Grain Rake. 


Attention is drawn to our illustration of 
this rake, which we have many times in 
the past recommended to our readers as 
being one of the most reliable implements 
on the market. It has been manufactured 
by A. W. Coates & Co., at Alliance, Ohio, 
ever since 1867, and since that time 80,- 
000 of them have been sold. The best 
test of the popularity of an article is a con- 
tinuous and increasing demand by the 
public for it, and Messrs. Coates & Co. 
may well feel proud ot their reeord of hav- 
ing made and sold more horse hay rakes 
than any other concern in the country. 
The peculiar features of this rake that 
make it so popular are given in the circu- 
lars of the firm, which those interested 
should send for. 








Mr. 8. Jouns, of Iowa, inthe Kansas Harm- 
er, gives his manner of raising cucumbers by 
the barrel: ‘“‘Take a common salt barrel, 
knock both ends out, seb it in a convenient 
place, and fill nearly full of well rotted 
manure. Form three hills for the vines, one 
on the east, one on the west and the other on 
the south side of the barrel. Have but three 
plants in a hill, then place brush to keep the 
vines up from the ground. Keep the barrel 
well watered, and if those three hills don’t 
furnish enough pickles for a large family, 





then think me a false prophet.” 





A NATIONAL SHORTHORN HERD 
BOOK. 





At the last annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, held 
at Jacksonville in October last, a commit- 
tee was appointed to organize what should 
be called the Nationul Herd-Book Associa 
tion, A charter committee was appointed, 
with power to solicit subscriptions to the 
amount of $5,000, and this committee ha 7- 
ing secured the greater portion of the fund, 
is ready to report. The Hon. Emory Cobb, 
President of the National Association, has 
called a meeting of the committee for Tues- 
day evening, April 18, at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, in this city, and he is especially 
anxious that all the members of the com- 
mittee shall be present. The subject of a 
National herd-book to be controlled by the 
breeders of the country, is one in which 
Shorthorn breeders are particularly inter- 
ested. There has been moreor less opposi- 
tion to such a move, but the majority of 
the men who within the last few years 
have contributed to the growing popularity 
of this particular family of beef cattle, are 
heartily in favor of owning and controlling 
the register of pedigrees of their cattle. 
The various herd-book owners have seen 
the force of an argument that virtually 
takes from their hands the manage- 


ment of the _ herd--register, and, 
with but one exception, no opposi- 
tion to the scheme is expected. The 


wealthy and influential breeders of Short- 
horn cattle are to a manin favor of the 
change, and although there may be more 
or less opposition to the plan proposed by 
the National Association, the ultimate 
result cannot be doubted. Theconcentra- 
tion of the registry in the hands of private 
parties has resulted in the general impress- 
ion among breeders that not only are the 
charges exorbitant, but it has become 
evident that upon general principles the men 


| who are directly wnterested should control the 


registration of their pedigrees.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

There are two or three points in the 
above extract to which we would like to 
call attention. The first, is that a so-called 
‘* National” herd-book, in the opinion of 
about all the breeders in this State with 
whom we have conversed, would simply 
be a Kentucky and Illinois herd-book, con- 
tro'led by the wealthy and influential breed- 
ers. The second, is that those who regis- 
ter pedigrees should pass upon their merits, 
which is equivalent to saying that the par- 
ties in court should be the judges in their 
own case. The third is that all publishers 
of herd-books are willing to retire from the 
business (for a consideration) except one. 
But the fact is that one is the only record 
worth a rush to breeders, and the only one 
that returns a profit to its publisher. The 
Others will be greatly pleased to have a 
National association formed to buy them 
out, as they are tired of carrying a load 
that grows heavier every year. It is also 
well known that some of the parties en- 
gineering this ‘‘ National” herd-book are 
interested pecuniarily in one of these side- 
shows, and they want breedcrs to make 
up a purse to buy it out so as to save them 
from loss. It would bea good thing for 
them, but we do not see how it would help 
the great mass of breeders. 
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Stock Notes. 








Mr. H. H. HrxEs, of Stanton, Montcalm Co., 
has just returned from New York where he 
purchased the entire herd of Shorthorns own- 
ed by Mr. John R. Page, the well known stock 
artist and breeder. The herd consists of 23 
head, and contains some of the bluest blood 
known to Shorthorn breeders. We did ‘not 
learn the price paid, but it was probably a 
long one. We are much pleased to see this 
fine herd go into Montcalm County, where it 
will be of incaleulable benefit to the stock of 
that section. 





Mr. T. M. SournwortH, of Allen, Hillsdale 
Co., has sold to J. R. Dickey, of Coldwater, 
Branch Co., the followipg Shorthorns: 

Earl of Allen 7th, color red and white, 
calved February 3d, 1882; bred by T. M. 
Southworth of Allen, Hillsdale Co., got by 
Duke of Allen 38262, (vol. 20 page 15046 A. 
ff. B), out of Lucy 14 (vol. 11) by Muscatoon 
4057. 

; 5th Earl of Allen, color roan; calved Octo- 
ber 15th, 1881; bred by T. M. Southworth of 
Allen, Hillsdale Co; got by 3d Prince of 
Argyll 36534 (vol. 29, page 14258 A. H. B.,) 
out of Lucy Allen 3d (vol. 20), pe Allen’s 
Gloster 31630; out of Lucy 14 by Muscatoon 


7057. 

Lucy 14th, red and white; calved April 
21st, 1871, (vol. 11 A. H. B.,) bred by William 
Curtis & Sons of Hillsdale Co., Michigan, got 
by Muscatoon 7057 out of Chaney by Duke 
of Clark 5550, Pet by Boliver 5380, Lucy by 
Remus 900, White Lady by imported Carcase 

3285); White Lady by imported Comet 
tr 854); White Lady by imported _ George 
2059); imported White Rose by Publicola 
{1348}; Fanny by Premier (1331), Pilot (495), 
Agamemnon (9), Marshal Beresford (415). 
ucy Allen, color red with little white; 
ealved September 5th, 1878; bred by T. M. 


— 


Southworth of Allen, Hillsdale Co.; got by 
Allen’s Gloster 31630 (vol. 18, page 13268), out 
of Lucy 14 (yol 11) by Muscatoon 7087. 





Mr. A. UNDERWOOD of Addison, Mich., re- 
cently attended the meeting of the American 
Association of Holstein breeders held at 
Syracuse, N. Y., and while at the east pur- 
chased a number of head of these cattle in 
New York and Massachusetts. This makes 
his herd now number about fifty head, mostly 
imported animals, and it is now, we believe, 
the largest in Michigan. He is offering afew 
choice animals for sale, which those of our 
readers who want to invest inthis breed can 
make a note of. The Holsteins are coming 
rapidly to the front in this State, and must 
hereafter be accorded a prominent place 
among the improved breeds of cattle. 





Burt SPENCER brought in from the farm of 
Daniel Quirk, of Ypsilanti, on Saturday, 51 
eattle which Mr. Quirk had fed during the 
past winter. They werea fine lot, and as will 
be seen by our market report, netted a nice 
amount, 





Mrs. TINKEN, of Avon, Oakland County, 
sent in three young cattle, which being the 
breeding and feeding of the lady herself, are 
worthy of special notice. They were Short- 
horn grades, two of them ten months old ana 
one a yearling, the average weight of the lot 
being 900 pounds. 


abe 
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Shearing for Register Record. 








To the Editor of Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Sir:—The publishing committee 
for the Michigan Merino Register sent no- 
tice to your paper last week, through the 
President and Secretary, that parties hav- 
ing private or public shearings for record 
of weight of fleece or scoured wool, should 
secure the attendance ot some member of 
the executive board or publishing com- 
mittee to take charge of or superintend such 
shearing or fleeces, as were to be record- 
ed, but said notice failed to appear in the 
FARMER, and it is now too late for those 
having the shearings in charge to secure 
such attendance; therefore we would di- 
rect that some competent person be select- 
ed at such shearing to have this matter in 
charge, and niake report to the Secretary. 
I have this day visited the Clinton wool- 
en mill, and arranged with the superin- 
tendent to carefully receive, weigh and 
mark each fleece received for seouring, 
each fleece to be kept entirely free from 
any other. 

Persons sending fleeces will carefully 
give name and number of each fleece, and 
certify to the number of days’ growth, 
age, and sex of sheep. The superinten- 
dent on his,part will copy said certificate, 
weigh the fleece, and record both the 
weight of fleece and scoured wool, and 
furnish a certified statement as to the 
work on each fleece. Parties sending 
wool will be at their own expense for 
transportation, and pay 50 cents for scour- 
ing each fleece. 

Send wool to the ‘Clinton Woolen Mill, 
Clinton, Mich.” Preserve this paper for 
future reference. Any person desiring 
further information, will address the Clin- 
ton Woolen Mill or myself. 

Cc. M. FELLOWS, 
President Michigan M. 8S. B. A. 
—————_$ ¢ e———___—_——_ 


Sheep Shearings. 





Tum breeders of Grand Blaac and vicin- 
ity will hold a public shearing on Tuesday, 
May 21, at the barn of Mr. J. H. Thomp- 
son, situated about half a mile from the 
railroad depot. There will be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Michigan 
Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association pres- 
ent to superintend the weighing. Ar- 
rangements will be made for the accomo- 
dation of visitors, and all are cordially in- 
vited to attend. A special invitation is 
extended to old Genesee. By order of the 


Committee. 
J. H. THOMPSON. 
E. H. STONE 
COLLINS TUPPER. 


Tuer Sheep Breeders’ and Weol Growers’ 
Association of Oakland County will hold 
a sheep shearing and show at Milford, 
Oakland County, on Tuesday, April 25th, 


1882. 
W. W. BAKER, Sec’y. 
Highiand, April 15, 18§2. 





Tue second annual shearing of the Ma- 
comb County Sheep Breeders’and Wool 
Growers’ Association will be held in the 
village of Romeo, on Tuesday, May 2, 


1882. 
G. W. PHILLIPS, Pres’t. 
G, A. WATERBURY, Sec’y. 





The fourteenth annual exhibition and 
shearing of the Ontario & Livingston 
Sheep-Breeders’ and Wool-Growers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Honeoye, on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, May 3d and 4th, 
1882. Parties shipping sheep to Livonia, 
via. Erie railroad, will be provided with 
transportation to and from the exhibition, 
free, by notifying the Secretary one week 


in advance. 
CHAS. E. REED, Sec, 
RicHMOND Mituzs, N. Y., April 5th, ’82, 





Tne annual sheep shearing held under 
the management of the Holly District 
Agricultural Society, will be held on their 
grounds near the village of Holly on 
Wednesday the 3d day of May next. All 
interested in sheep or wool-growing are 
invited to attend. Mr. G. W. Cranston, 
of Holly, is Secretary, from whom par- 





ticulars ean be learned. 





Gleterinarp Department 








Professio: 
— to regular subscribers free. Parties desirin; 
ormation will be 
name and address to the office of the Farmur, No 
questions will be answered by mail unless accom- 
ed a a fee of one dollar. In order that correct 
‘ormation may be given the symptoms should be 
accurately described, how long standing, together 
with color and age of animal, and what treatment, 
{f any, hasbeen resorted to, 


Private address, 201 
First Street Detroit 








Probably Influenza, 





TowEr City, Dakota, April 8th, 1882. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

There is a disease going the rounds 
among the horses here which they call the 
pink-eye. Will you be so kind as to give 
the more prominent symptoms and a cure, 
if any, and oblige a subscriber. — 





Answer.—The term pink-eye is rather 
obscure, a term unknown in veterinary no- 
sology, and does not indicate the true char- 
acter of the disease. Horse dealers regard 
itasa dangerous form of disease. -The 
veterinary,surgeon recognizes it as typhoid 
influenza in a severe epizootic form, as- 
suming many eomplicationsv hich are often 
difficult to diagnose, and so completely 
prostrating the animal, that to diagnose it 
as typhoid fever, we would not regard a 
misnomer, It arises from atmospheric 
and other causes unknown. The. symp- 
toms vary in different animals and in dif- 
ferent localities, due. no doubt to sus 
ceptibility of one animal more than an- 
other to the influences which’ produce it, 
some individual animals resisting this in- 
fluence altogether, while others are prostrat- 
ed from the very commencement of the at- 
tack. The disease makes its appearance 
in this peculiar form at intervals of about 
2) years. The symptoms vaty in differ- 
ent animals, causing a variety,of opinions 
to exist concerning its true character, and 
as a natural result, other diseases are often 
confounded. with it.. The usual symptoms 
in ordinary cases are slight watery or thin 
mucous discharges from the nostrils, eyes 
watery, with matter collecting in the inner 
corner; eyelids swollen and puffy, the 
membrane lining the eyelids presenting a 
fiery or yellowish red color; appetite gen- 
erally poor, or wholly suspended; with 
dull appearance of the countenance, and 
torpid pulse. When fever is present the 
mouth is hot, with corresponding increase 
of temperature of the body, rapid but fee- 
ble pulse, attended with more or less pros- 
tration; in some cases the animal moves 
with a staggering gait, dragging the toe 
of the foot along the ground; the heart 
sympathizing, pulsates violently, respira- 
tion disturbed, and increased on motion 
however slight it snay be. Occasionally 
cough with core throat is present; colicky 
pains often precede the attack; paralysis, 
complete or partial], sometimes exists in the 
hind extremities. In other cases the feet 
become hot and tender, presenting all the 
symptoms of laminitis or. founder. In 
many cases the cellular tissue of the legs 
becomes infiltrated, a condition known by 
leaving the marks of the fingers in the 
hide upon pressure. The above symp- 
toms are not all found in one individual; 
but are the accompanying symptoms in the 
several complications which arise. These 
several complications existing in au .epi- 
zootic form, are not observed when the 
disease simply exists as a sporadic ail- 
ment. Tonics, stimulents, diuretics, and 
alteratives are called for; rarely is counter 
irritation of any benefit, and sedatives are 
as a rule bad practice. In other words, 
a sustaining course of treatment must be 
resorted to, and such remedies selected as 
will meet the indications of disease in each 


animal, 
ne oe 


Probably Epizootic Infinenza, 








Ouivert, April 10th, 18*2. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer, 

I was persuaded by friends to drop the 
FARMER and subscribe for the Agriculiu- 
rist, which, if I had not done I would have 
saved a horse. It may not be too late yet. 
I will give you the particulars of the ease, 
and if there sre hopes of a cure, please 
reply through the Farmer. It is a bay 
horse, twelve years old; was taken with 
colic the 15thday of January. I gave 
laudanum, ammonia and nitre. In three 
days after his hind legs swelled {to his 
body. I got a veterinary to look at ‘him; 
he gave him something that got his legs 
all right but it sent him into a colic again. 
I got him out, as I supposed. The next 
day I turned him out in the yard; at night 
when he came in he limped in the off hing 
leg, which began to swell; I bathed with 
saltpetre liniment; the swelling went down. 
to the ankle joint, then it broke and run a 
thick white matter for about a week; then 
got we)l but swelled up again and broke 
the same as before, and did so for nine 
times, now it is swelling to break again. 
In the mean time I have been feeding bran 
and fine middlings with corn; his’ appetite 
has been good all the while. He has stood 
on three legs so long that the other ‘hind 
leg is stiff. This is the powder | have 
given him twice a day: Powdered anise- 
seed, 3 oz; powdered sulphur, 3 .0z.: 
arsenic, 1 drm.; cantharides, 20 grs.; sul- 


; z.: dl root, ¥ 02. 
phate iron, 3 02. ; blood "EBER HART. 





Answer.—The symptoms you have de- 
scribed lead us to believe that the trouble 
with your horse was due to some of the 
complications which arise from the equine 
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Horse Matters. 


The Size of Horses. 

‘: Breeder ” in the Ohio Farmer, says that 
there need not be so great a difference 
between the size of the saddle horse, the 
carriage horse aud the draft horse, as is 
generally imagined, and gives the following 
reasons: 

‘‘Wirst, because a horse is large is no 
reason why he is strong, much less gifted 
with great powers of endurance. Large 
horses are recommended for draft because 
they are supposed to be strong. But this 
supposition may be erroneous. The size 
may not be properly distributed. A large, 
boty, loose horse, with long legs and long 
back, may be a large horse and yet not be 
able to draw so heavy a load asa much 
smaller horse with short back and short 
jegs that is more compact in its organiza- 
tion. It is the muscle that, with other 
things, gives to a horse the ability to draw 
a heavy Icad. The horse may have enough 
muscle, but it may not be distributed in 
the right places. Instead of being a help 
it may bea hindrance. A horse may not 
have the ability to use its strength to the 
best advantage. There is an art in starting 
a weighty load, and in keeping it in motion 
afterwards. A large clumsy horse must 
labor under no small disadvantage in 
this. The spirit of a horse, its 
grit, has considerably to do with its 
valae asa draft animal. My experience 
has been that generally large animals do 
not possess the spirit and pluck of smaller 
ones. Likewise a horse’s endurance is an 
important item in its value as a draft 
animal; and here it is certainly safe to say 
that large animals have no advantage over 
smaller ones. The conclusion of the whole 
matter seemsto be this: A large horse 
need not be the best draft animal; yet it is 
but natural to suppose, and in a great 
measure is true, that large animals are sup- 
erior for draft, providing they are not 
absolutely cumbersome. 

‘For the saddle, a horse of action rather 
tian of strength is required. This horse 
is to be a traveler. Not only is he to 
travel, but as that is to be his business he 
must be able to travel fast when necessary, 
and long and continuously when necessary. 
More than this, he must carry a burden, 
often a heavy one, so that here again 
strength is requisite, as with the draft 
horse. Like the draft horse, too, he must 
have grit and endurance. Their qualities 
in a great measure must be the same, 
hence their physicial organizations must 
be similar. 

‘* Vike the saddle horse, the carriage 
horse is selected for traveling. But it, too, 
must draw a load, and while this load 
may not be so heavy as the load of the 
draft horse, it must draw it farther. So it, 
too, must have strength, spirit and en- 
durance. While it need not have so great 
a supply of strength in order to move its 
load as the draft horse, it must draw it 
faster, and if its supply of strength is not 
so great it will be exhausted before its task 
is done. 

‘*The term ‘horse of all work,’ so fre- 
quently used at the agricultural fairs, may 
be as great a misnomer as it is frequently 
declared to b2, yet it would require very 
little change in the physical organization 
of a horse to fit it successfully for all kinds 
of work. While the draft horse must be 
large it must not be cumbersome. It is 
certain that almost universally farmers, 
who own by far the largest number of 
horses, want a horse that is adapted to all 
work, though he may not be perfectly 
adapted for any particular department. 
And such a horse is medium sized, with 
few angles, short legs and back, good 
muscles wisely distributed, compact in 
general form, of high spirit yet kind dis- 
position, not needing the whip either asa 
goad or a subduer, intelligent and hardy. 
Besides the first point here enumerated 
many of the others are found most highly 
exhibited in medium-sized horses from the 
sheer force of necessity.” 


Race Horses. 

The eccentricities of thoroughbred race 
horses are as peculiaras those of human 
beings. ‘‘ Springbok ’ was a perfect savage, 
and would allow no one in his stall save his 
regular boy, to whom he was much attach- 
ed, as he abhorred outside company, 
‘*Checkmate ”is very fond of company 
and likes to be made muchof. He takes 
caresses With the sheepish manners of an 
overgrown boy, glad to have them, but 
ashamed of being petted. ‘‘ Parole” is a 
bit of a kleptomaniac. He has a fancy for 
handkerchiefs which he see protruding 
from gentlemen’s pockets. He delights 
too, in robbing the ladies who visit him— 
for he has many—of their cloaks or other 
wraps. ‘‘ Harry Bassett ” hated barefooted 
stable boys so much that he would make 
every effort to bite their legs. ‘‘ Constan- 
tina” would always bolt if on the outside of 
thecourse. If inside, she would never think 
of it, even if she had plenty of chances. 
* Blackburn ” was like ‘‘ Monarchist,” —he 
could never be got to extend himself un- 
less the jocksy wore his colors. In his 
work it was next to impossible to 
get him into a canter. In a race he 
nearly pulled the jockey’s arm out, so 
egger was he to run away from his field. 
‘*Hindoo” is the very opposite. He has 
no will of his own, but will do just what 
is asked of him, no matter how much, but 
nomore. ‘Charley Gorham,” another in- 
mate of the Dwyer stable, is so attached to 
his home and companions that he could 
not be taken froin it, and he and ‘* War- 
field” are the thickest friends. At Sara- 


toga, two years ago, he was sold, but he 
soon forced his way out of his new quar- 
ters, and in the morning was found at his 
old stable, waiting to be admitted into the 
stall adjoining ‘‘ Warfield’s.” He has his 
own pail for water and will use no other. 
—New York Hour. 








THE fast horse literature is united on thiS 
one point, that early maturity of colts by 
forced growth and severe training is the 
prominent cause of early decay. It would 
be a natural consequence, that high feed 
and hard work, before the bones and 
muscles of young coltsare matured, would 
weaken the joints and ligaments, destroy 
their force of action, and diminish the 
‘ature speed and stamina of the subjects, 





le Sugarless Meal for Dairy Cows. 


W. B. Straight, of the firm of Straight 
& Sons, the factorymen who created such 
a stir among dairymen by forbidding the 
feeding of glucose refuse to cows by those 
who supplied them with milk, writes a 
lengthy article to the Country Gentleman, 
in which he gives the reasons for such 
action on the part of the firm, as follows: 

‘* All cheese factorymen, whether milk 
buyers or not, understand that the more 
milk they can secure of good quality and 
in good condition up to a certain point 
(rarely reached), the less the cost’ of manu- 
factoring it into cheese or butter, or both. 
This being the fact, no manufacturer 
thinks of dictating to his patrons as to 
what they shall or shall not feed their 
cows, so long as he cannot see a positive 
injury to the milk from the feed used. 
PY ilk buyers must look to the product fora 
return of their investment, and it is indis- 
pensable to their success that they should 
have pure, healthy milk, and thet it should 
be delivered in good condition. 

** At the time sugarless meal was intro- 
duced into this section we were suffering 
from a very severe drouth, and all felt like 
welcoming any food, not known to be 
harmful, that could be used in keeping up 
the flow of milk through the dry weather. 
The patrons of six factories in part, gradu- 
ally adopted the feed in question, and al- 
though we looked upon the introduction of 
glucose refuse with some fears as to its 
effect on the milk (from its nature), we 
permitted its use until the 10th of October. 
By this time our pastures, and meadows 
were so rank with grass that the farmers 
called October a second spring, and, of 
course, all need of feeding, on account of 
short pastures and after-feed in meadows, 
had passed. While this sugariess meal 
was being fed, we were watching and 
studying very closely and carefully its 
effect upon the milk, and the result was 
that we became thoroughly convinced that 
uniformly good cheese, possessing good 
keeping qualities and a good flavor, could 
not be made from milk produced by feed- 
ing it. We have been forced to the con- 
clusion by unusually heavy losses which 
must have resulted from this feed. After 
making due allowance for poor water ina 
dry time, and other causes of poor milk, 
we can reach no other decision. The talk 
about inefficient cheese-makers, and num- 
erous other causes of poor milk, as being 
the reasons for poor keeping cheese, 
instead of sugarless meal, is simple non- 
sense. What a few patrons of one factory 
may have succeeded in doing by marketing 
their butter and cheese fresh, before time 
for development, and with no exposure to 
hot weather, amounts to nothing. 

‘We dare not permit its use, as our 
goods cannot be transported to distant 
markets without considerable exposure to 
heat. And further, because others may 
use feed (or permit its use) that poisons the 
milk, it is no reason why we should do it. 
We have closed our fifteenth year of milk 
buying, and for several years our expendi- 
tures for milk alone during the flush season 
have been about $1,000 per days Is it 
probable that making the proper handling 
of milk and its condition a constant 


study, as we do, we can be s0 
incompetent and ignorant as to be 
unable to trace the cause of poor 


milk? We know that poor water, and 
numerous other instrumentalities, cause 
poor milk; experience taught us that, years 
ago. A few years since at one factory the 
foreman had trouble with his milk, and in 
ashort time traced it to a certain dairy, 
and spoke to the farmer about it, but he 
could not account for the tainted condition 
of his mulk. As the milk continued bad, 
the foreman visited the farm, and by close 
inspection found the mouth of a kitchen 
drain in the pasture, and noticed one or 
more of the cows drinking the slops from 
it. He called the owner’s attention to his 
discovery; the cows were shut off from 
access to the drain, and tue trouble was 
over. At another time a foreman was 
having trouble with his milk, and soon 
selected the dairy causing the difficulty. 
He knew from the nature of the taint that 
it was caused by one or more of the cows 
drinking sour whey. An investigation 
developed the fact that one cow only in the 
dairy did drink whey from the pig-trough. 
This was stopped and the trouble ceased. 

‘* We believe sugarless meal to be an un- 
wholesome food for cows, and that it pro. 
duces unwholesome milk, and for this rea- 
son—aside fromi the question of loss—we 
cannot conscientiously permit its use for 
the production of milk to be purchased by 
us. We think the opinions of New York 
physicians, that the cause of much of the 
unusual amount of sickness of infants and 
young children in the cities of Buffalo and 
Erie, is attributable to the milk produced 
by feeding glucose refuse, are entitled to 
some weight. All who read the papers 
must have noticed the numerous state- 
ments from other authorities to the effect 
that this feed is unfit for the production of 
good milk. The utter indifference of many 
producers and manufacturers in reference 
to the welfare and health of those who 
consume their products is a growing dis- 
grace and shame. 


‘* A prominent Buffalo butter firm wrote 
us in reply to inquiries upon the subject, 
that the feeding of glucose refuse by the 
farmers in the vicinity, had seriously in- 
jured the former high reputation of their 
butter, and that the fact was generally 
admitted by the trade. If this feed is in- 
jurious to the butter and milk there, where 
the farmers can get it fresh from the fac- 
tory before it has had time to mould and 
ferment, how much worse must it be at 
distant points, after being exposed to the 
air in transportation for several days before 
getting into the farmers’ hands? The 
mould and fermentation do the greatest 
harm, according to some authorities. 

** Of over four hundred milk patrons we 
find only about fifteen who do not heartily 
approve the position we have taken in this 
matter. Cases have been cited by our 
patrons where they have broken open 
chunks of dry sugarless meal, and found 
the inside alive with maggots. It becomes 
mouldy after lying awhile exposed to the 
air, which certainly injures it for feed. 








The analysis of the stuff may be all right, 
bnt the secondary fermentation, mould and 
maggots, are, we think, all wrong. We 
have neither the time nor disposition to 
enter into any scientific controversy or 
argument over this matter. It 1s sufficient 
for us to have been thoroughly convinced, 
by costly experience, that sugarless meal is 
unfit for the production of good milk, and 
we believe that no farmer who makes a 
practice of feeding such food to his cows, 
at the consequent cash outlay neccssary, 
will prosper equally with his neighbor— 
other circumstances being the same—who 
raises the food for his’ cows on the farm, 
instead of purchasing sugarless meal.” 





Application of Barnyard Manure. 

President McCann, of the Elmira Farm 
ers’ Club, asks: 

In my barnyard there is a large amount 
of coarse manure, partly straw, somewhat 
trampled, which I want to use on corn- 
ground. Shall I pile it now and leave it, 
say six weeks, to rot? Shall I leave it with 
out piling? Or shall I draw it out to the 
field now? The situation is explained by 
the fact that I have kept less than the usua] 
number of cattle and ,have, therefore, not 
been able to dispose of all the refuse. 

The members of the club replied as fol- 
lows: ° 

James Miller.—With a good stock of 
cattle the best way would be to spread the 
straw in the yard and leave it to be tram- 
pled and mixed with manure, and draw 
out to use just before planting. 

G. W. Hoffman.—Another way; if there 
is plenty of horse manure to mix with the 
straw and éoarse stuff, piling will insure 
rotting, but with manure from cattle 
stables alone I should hardly care to 
depend upon rotting between this and 
planting time. I think my way would be 
to draw it out at the first opportunity, or 
jmmediately after the ground is plowed, 
and spread on the surface. 

President McCann. Do you think if I 
should pile it up now in a large heap it 
would heat? 

G. W. Hoffman.—Probably not. The 
substance is not of the right character to 
hasten decomposition. 

James Miller.—I have always been a 
strenuous advocate of surface application of 
manure. My mode is to pile stable ma- 
nure with such coarse material as I have, 
and get the whole well rotted for wheat in 
the fall. Then when the ground is fitted 
except the last harrowing, I draw out and 
spread the manure evenly, so that will not 
obstruct the drill. 

W. A. Ward—The question presented by 
President McCann is difficult to decide, 
there are so many conditions to consider. 
It seems to me if I had his barn-yard with 
the coarse manure, in large part straw, I 
should want to get the coarse stuff out and 
spread on the ground, and in the few 
weeks that intervene before planting, the 
straw would be made brittle, and lying 
close to the ground, as it would, might be 
turned under with little trouble and would 
soon be ready to support the plants. 

W. A. Armstrong—There are other mat- 
ters to be considered besides those which 
have been presented. Some regard must 
be had to the character of the soil. If I 
had that coarse stuffin my barn-yard, I 
should have no trouble in knowing 
what to do with it. I would draw 
it at once to the fieldwhere I ex- 
pect to plant corn and spread it on 
the surface, as Mr. Ward has suggested, 
and would plow it in at the proper time. 
On my soil this course would be entirely 
safe, on President McCann’s land it is 
doubtful if the manure would serve good 
purpose so used. The difference is, my 
soil is heavy, a large part clay, and the 
mechanical effect of the application would 
be good by lightening soil naturally too 
heavy. In his case the soil already porous 
and light would be rendered more porous 
by plowing in the coarse manure and very 
likely damaged for the production of corn. 
In his case it seems to me the best use of 
the manure would be to pile it now to rot, 
and in the six weeks intervening before 
planting time I believe he would find it so 
reduced as to be serviceable and in suit- 
able condition for spreading on the surface 
after the ground is plowed. 


G. 8. McCann—I doubt the propriety of 
surface application. In my judgment ma- 
nure loses a good deal by evaporation 
when spread out during the spring 
months. ; 

James Miller—I have heard that doc- 
trine urged a great many times but I must 
say I have no idea that manure loses to any 
considerable extent by evaporation. 
There may be slight loss but in all my ob- 
servation I have never been able to detect 
it, and.it has been my practice for 
many years to apply all manure to the sur- 
face. 


eo 


The Best Churn. 


The Elmira Farmers’ Club discusses the 
practical matters which arise in farming, 
and among other things, ;the question as 
to which is the best churn was lately be- 
fore it. Mr. H, Ketchum said: ‘‘I have 
never seen anything better than the old- 
fashioned dash churn. My experience 
runs back te Orange county many years 
ago. I remember new churns of various 
kinds were introduced there when I was 
@ young man, and that they went out of use 
after trials more orlessextenced. I recol- 
lect one instance of a correction attempted 
in the style of dash. The man thought 
his churn worked too hard. He took the 
dash to a cooper to have holes bored in it 
to make it easy for a dog to operate. 
The question was raised whether butter 
would come as well, cr not, if the dash 
was made to work easily—as it would do 
if many h»les were bored in it to permit 
the passage of cream—and a test experi- 
ment was had. It was found that a dash 
working hard because of the resistance of 
the cream would produce better butter than 
one that worked up and down easily. A 
neighbor had a large creamery in which he 
used three one-and-one half-barrel churns; 
in each dash a few holes three-eights of an 
inch in diameter. When the dash was 
lifted, it took the weight of aman a per- 
ceptible time, perhaps half a minute, to 
press it down, the resistance was so great. 
Of course it required a great deal of pow- 
er torun the churn, but he found that a 








slow motion, with this dash, made better 


butter, and more of it, than by using 
dashes that worked easily. There was a 
churn brought from Newburg,—patenteéd, 
I suppose,—so arranged that. it could be 
operated very easily, and it agitated the 
milk apparently much more than by the 
dash churn, and the butter came quicker; 
but it was found, by comparison, that the 
use of that churn involved loss, and it was 
abandoned. It is not especially desirable to 
have butter come quickly. Time is re- 
quired to get butter of good quality and to 
get it all out of the cream. I remember 
Mr. Van Duzer sa:d a few years ago that, 
in his extensive dairy, 45 minutes was as 
short a time ashe could get butter with 
advantage; to.churn in less time the difli- 
culty was that butter came soft and he 
thought there was loss also in quantity.” 





When to Plow Under Clover for 
Green Manure. 


The Elmira Farmers’ Club had this 
question under discussion recently and we 
give the opinions of the Club, as reported 
by the Husbandman. The question read 
as follows: 

‘If a clover crop is plowed for the 
benefit of the soil, what time in its growth 
is the best, in order to derive the greatest 
benefit to enrich the soil?” 

A. D. Griswold.—I never felt willing to 
plow acrop of hay into the ground. It 
seems to me like waste of valuable sub- 
stance—like loss of money. My way is to 
cut the crop off, cure it as hay, feed it up, 
and return the manure to the soil for ferti- 
lizing purposes. The roots left in the 
ground, if the crop is cut off, have great 
value, 

D. Shappee. If I want to enrich land by 
plowing in clover, I want the clover to get 
its full growth. This is just about the 
time of bloom, or just before the blossoms 
rappear. This is the stage at which clover 
should be plowed in, if it is to be used 
wholly for enriching the land. Clover 
plowed in at this stage of growth rots 
more rapidly, and is, therefore, more valu- 
able for the crops that follow. The sap is 
all in the stalks, the leaves full, the sub- 
stance green and soft, ready to go quickly 
into decay. 

President McCann.—If I wanted to use 
clover to enrich land, I should pasture up 
to the twentieth of June, or thereabout, 
and then plowin. While I say pasture, I 
do not mean that T would allow the crop 
to be clusely grazed. On the contrary, I 
would graze it to such an extent as farm- 
ers call ‘‘ half pasturing.” The effect is to 
strengthen the roots and to leave, also, all 
the substance on the ground in the form of 
manure for the enrichmeat of the soil. In 
fact, it is complete utilization of the clover 
crop. I believe this is betier than to plow 
in the full growth. 

A. D. Griswold.—Why do you say the 
roois are strengthened under the influence 
of pasturing? 

President McCann.—I merely mention a 
fact. We all know that a plant grazed has 
a tendency to spread in its roots, Even 
bushes cut in an open field spread when 
cut and grow again from roots that spread 
and thick@ 
the top. The same experience is had, I 
believe, in clover roots. 

W. A. Armstrong.—There is another 
reason. The roots are thickened and 
strengthened because when the top is 
removed light and air are admitted. In 
heavy growth of clover the roots are com- 
pletely shaded, and, to a large degree, ex- 
cluded from atmospheric influence. Now 
the partial pasturing recommended by Mr. 
McCann opens the surface so that other- 
wise excluded influences are rendered 
effective. 

Jerry Rhodes.-—After all there may be a 
better way to get all the good there is in 
clover for the enrichment ofthe soil. I 
would say leave the crop to its full growth 
—leave it through the season until fall be- 
fore it is injured from frost, then plow in 
roots and top. In this way you get all 
there is of it. It may not be economy so 
far as value is concerned, but it certainly 
does put into the soil all the manurial value 
there is in clover. 





Agricultural Items. 

A story having gone the rounds of the pa- 
pers relating how four horses at Woodstock, 
Vt., were poisoned by eating ensilage, the 
Green Mountain Freeman comes to the front 
with the full facts of the case. The horses 
were poisoned by eating ensilage, but only 
because it contained quantities of a poisonous 
herb locally known as meadow pine or “ colts’ 
tail’? weed. This was cured with the ensi- 
lage and eaten by the animals, proving fatal, 
as it would have; done under any other cir- 
cumstances. 





HENRY PARMELE, in the Iowa 
Homestead, says: ‘‘The hog must have 
at least two kinds of feed to be profitable 
to his feeder. Milk is one of the best 
things to make a hog grow. Feed nothing 
but milk and your pig will break down in the 
back and drag its hind quarters after him, 
and you might as well kill him at once and be 
done with it. Again, feed nothing but corn 
and the pig will sicken and die; now feed the 
milk and corn together and you can see your 
pig grow, proviéed he has clean, roomy and 
comfortable quarters.’’ 





THE New England Farmer teHs farmers 
about to buy fertilizers that if the circulars 
issued by the various manufacturing firms are 
not explicit enough, to write to know just 
what the several brands contain; or better, 
name the exact “‘style’’ of fertilizer wanted; 
that is, what percentage of each chemical is 
desired, and in what form, and then ask what 
it can be guaranteed for. In this way you can 
purchase fertilizer with no more risk than in 
buying wheat, bran or stove coal. After the 
fertilizer arrives, draw a sample and seal it in 
a tight glass bottle or fruit jar. If the crops 
grown prove satisfactory, you will not care 
to investigate further, but should they fail 
you can get the.sample analyzed and thus 
have a cause for action against the party of 
whom you bought. 





A LARGE manufacturer of Glasgow, Scot- 
12nd, who employs a large force of laborers, 
has a garden of about five acres which is di- 
vided into about 200 plats, averaging nearly 
four square rods. Thesegare let out to the 
workmen, who raise flowers and vegetables 
upon them, paying the proprietor an annual 
rental of $2. All the work is done after 
working hours, and a friendly rivalry exists 
as to who shall raise the best vegetables and 





flowers. Many of the plats are provided with 


because of injury inflicted on 


small plant houses, or frames, for the raising 
of early plants, and many contain small vine 
covered arbors orsummer houses where the 
families of, the workingmen may pass the 
summer evenings. It is called the ‘ Albert 
Workingman’s Garden,’ and itis said that 
the scheme has worked excellently among 
the men, rendering them industrious, steady, 
and preventing drunkenness. 


Che Poultry Dard. | 


LicE never deposit their nits upon oily 
feathers. The oil closes the breathing 
pores of the insect and the air cells of 
the nit. Su'phur in the food is efficacious 
because‘of its specific action upon the skin, 
rendering it moist and oily; but sulphur 
must be used with the greatest care, or in 
its effects be worse than the evil itjis used 
to remedy. An overdose will cause the 
feathers to fall, the skin to become diseas- 
ed, and the birds to die. The best poul- 
terers will not allow the use of sulphur in 


any form upon their premises. 
_ SH Oo —__—_——_ 


Litre is known in regard to the cause 
and remedy for light yellow yelks of eggs. 
Evidently-the kind of food has some ef- 
fect upon the richness of the egg, which is 
not always indicated by the color of the 
yelk. But the different breeds of fowls 
give different tints of color to the yelks, as 
well as to the shells of their eggs, the 
shells varying as is well known, from a 
snow white to chocolate, the darkest shells 
generally indicating the darkest yelks. 
The cause of the different tinting of the 
shells of eggs, either of hens cr the dffer- 
ent kinds of fowls and birds, has not been 
discovered, and that of the coloring of the 
yelks can hardly be said to have been fully 
ascertained. 
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“UNCLE JEM,” in the Poultry Yard, tells 
how to keeps lice out of his poultry house: 
*‘About the perches and platforms I often 
sprinkle some insect powder or carbolic 
acid. Thatis very good. You can get a 
cheap solution at any drug store which 
may be diluted with two or three times its 
bulk of water and will still clean out the 
lurking mites in a hurry. Then, at least 
once a year, I drive out all the fowls, shut 
the house as closely as possible, put some 
sulphur into a hot skillet and get outside 
as soon as I get a blue flame started. Let 
it smoke for an hour; then take out the 
skillet and let the building air. Then 
again, kerosene is good, and it is so cheap 
that it can be used freely at small cost. 
The cruder the oil the: better, however, 
for Ihave seen lice swimming about in 
the higher grade of refined oil and appar- 
ently enjoying it. In fact, I depend upon 
no one thing; only, ifI can get the nui- 
sances into a good hot fire I don’t think 
there 1s much danger of their coming out.” 








A CORRESPONDENT of the Rural New 
Yorker, has, she believes, solved a prob- 
lem in poultry lore. We quote: “I was 
greatly troubled in my poultry keeping by 
the contrariness of the sex of the hatch. 
There was always a surplus of pullets of 
the breeds I wanted in cockerels, and of 
cockerels when I wanted pullets. [ un- 
derstood the characteristics of the ‘several 
varieties of poultry, and finding my profit 
in the cockerels of one sort and the puliets 
of another, I could see that all lying be- 
tween ‘‘ making poultry pay” was to be 
able to control the sex of the hatch. I 
tried every theory that was advanced, se- 
lecting long eggs for cockerels, round eggs 
for pullets; this to no purpose. I held 
every egg for sctting before a light, select- 
ing for males those with the air bubble 
square on the end, and for females those 
with it at the side. This too, was a fail- 
ure. The thought came, ‘‘ Try tocontrol 
the matter back of the laying, in the mat- 
ing.” It was a happy thought, for I soon 
found I had the right idea; but it took me 
long, with the aid of many experiments, to 
reduce the result to anything like acer- 
tainty. To have the greater part of the 
hatch males, the mating must be of pul- 
lets with a cock at least two years old. 
They must te well fed, he must be fed 
scantily. I finally found my triumph in 
Dorking and Dominique pullets, and the 
cock a Brahma. Cockerels of this cross 
were ready for the market early, were 
well fleshed, of good color, and the per- 
centage of offal was small. To have the 
hatch pullets, the mating was a vigorous 
ceckerel with two-year-old hens, the male 
bird fed well and above his mutes. I had 
no difficulty in finding the cross for egg- 
producing. I tried several of the non-sit- 
ting varieties, and with equal success. 
My preference was for the Black Spanish 
because of its large, white eggs. The best 
result of this mating for sex was in the 
last year. For the cockerel yard, about 
seven-tenths were males, one-tenth fe- 
males, two-tenths infertile eggs. In the 
other, the result was about eight-tenths 
females, two-tenths males, no infertile 
eggs. This I think is as good an average 
as could be obtained.” 


NEW 
Spring Goods 








We have now on sale our First 

Stock of Goods especially adapt- 
ed for Early Spring Wear, in our 
Principal Departments — Silks, 
Dress Goods, Black Goods and 
Trimmings. 
We have largely increased our 
lines, making our stock not onln 
larger but much more choice thay 
any before shown by us. 


No effort on our part will be 
spared to make our store the 
most popular place in Detroit to 
buy Dry Goods. 





William H. Elliott 
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Breeding Stables. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


Standard 3.6, 


on 


PIITIBIO OR VICO 21015 2's wie 9: sisic's dg Sasdeececweacee $15 00 
GUE EMMOU Se iciscectlcanwgaene de mencsoNeees. 20 00 
POPANSUNG: omic vagesctcccciggciadwkteeedcecss. | 35 00 
JO GAVIN, 
Standard 6G, 
PMNS GUTOR... cicos cis des: sae Sasievacseacicc. $15 00 
ENV CNG OARON ia oo:016 cicasedeleic'sisiceciclewéia cia stecela 20 00 
NEO SUPUEO cio 0:04 Gis/e: sie’ uc cisiesibseieidenix eos eeiela oie 35 00 


JEROME EDDY will not Serve. 
&&™ For conditions send for our Catalogues, 


DEWEY & STEWART, 


a4-3m Owosso, Mich. 


TREMONT, 


RECORD, 2:30. 


Sired by Belmont, sire of Nutwood, 2:1814; Wedge- 
wood, 2:19; Dick Moore, 2.22; Nil Desperandum, 
2:24; Lady Kelso, 2:29. First dam, Virginia, by 
Alexander’s Abdallah, sire of Goldsmith Maid, 2:14; 
Thorndale, 2:22; Major Edsall, 2:29; St. Elmo, 2:30. 
Second dam, Grey Goose, dam of Champagne, 2:20; 
Lily Sumpson, 2:3114, etc.; by Nottingham’s Nor- 
man, son of Morse norse. Third dam by Brown 
Consul, son of Bald Face Consul. 





Tremont will make the season of 1882 at Jackeon. 
Send for Circular. Property of 


W. A. GIBSON, Jackson, Mich, 
ap11-4t 
a Wasepi Poultry Yards. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS ONLY. 


+ Our breeding yards have carefully 
’ mated birds from tke best blood in 











WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
‘ OIL’AND LIME, 





To Consumptives.—Let those who languish 
under the fatal severity of our climate through any 
pulmonary complaint, or even those who are in de- 
cided consumption by no means despair. There is 
a safe and sure remedy at hand and one easily tried, 
““Wilbor’s Compound of Cod-Liver Oil and Lime,” 
without possessing the very nauseating flavor of 
the Oil as heretofore used, is endowed by the Phos- 
— of Lime with a healing property which ren- 

ers the Oil doubly efficacious. Remarkable testi- 
monials of its efficacy shown for those who desire 
to see them. Sold by A. B. Wi1xz0r, Chemist, Bos- 
ton, and all druggists. 


MARS, LYDIA E. PinKHAM, OF LYHN, MASS, 
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ympathize with Woman. 


Woman can § 
\y PAD: 


Health of Woman is the Hope of the Race 


BY OA) 
LYDIA E. PINKHAWM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
Yor all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon to our best female population. 

Zt will cure entirely the worst form of Female Come 
piaints, 21] ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinel Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. ‘ 

It will dissclve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
eerous humorsthereis checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

It will at alltimesand under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAMWS VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottiesfor $5. Scnt by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lc 
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Me. J. W. LUCAS, of Battle Creek, Mich., pupil of th 
brated ‘‘ Farmer Miles,” makes a specialty of ¢,.°% 
stock, and handles Ridgl with great success, His Ptr 
the only correct one, and injures the animal less than ,2°"* 
method. He is indorsed by the best horsemen in the cow,” 
a safe and reliable operator. Parties can secure his se.” 
forming aclub. Will also spay domestic animals, and °° 
patrons the art. Send for testimonials and descsiped, 
The above cut illustrates his method of secuaiis she.” 
for operation, which effectually prevents injury ty the «. 
or operator. Address, J, W. Lueas, “ 
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forany machine hullingas much clover seed in| day a.) 

















Circular confirming this mail ; Tees Send for; 
NEWARK MACHINE COMPANY, Newark, (jj, 


Owners of Patents and the only Manufacturers in the wy 
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Is the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, bein; 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. It will turn dogs, pg 
sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious sto 
without injury to either fence or stock. It is just the fey 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, andr 
neat for lawns, parks, schvol lots and cemeteries. Cover 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a lifeti 
It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every resp 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear 
into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of wrow 
iron pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatus 
strength and durability. We also make the best 
cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, 
Cheapest and Neatest all Iron Fence. For Prices 
Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the Maj 
facturers, SEDGWICK BEROS., 

Mention this paper. * Richmond, Io} 
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invention of THE ACE! 
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receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. 11s. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper. , 


No family should be without LYDIA E. P!INEHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure coustipation, b.liousness, : 
aud torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per box. 

gar Sold by all Drugzists. <a 
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Eniladelphia Teast Sed Sewer, | WE ARE THE 


Cahoon 
Matthews’ Seed Drills, and SO. 
* other first-class WESTERN 


Everything for the Fawn, Gar 
erythin r # _ 
den, Greenhouse or Nursery. AGENTS. 
We WARRANT everything as represented. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO, 
SEEDS AND IMPLEMENTS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. wnsieerc ana neve, ROCHESTER, W.Y. 
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THE RICHWAYS 
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= ” Ce ee on, P 
Manufacturers of * Matchless’? Dump-Scraper. 
» §. PENNOCK & SONS’ CO., 
Kennett Square, Pa., and Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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EST WHEAT 


AND GRAZING LANDS ARE FOUND on 
wwe Northern Pacific R.R. 


iw MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
‘ano MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN (88! 


Low PRICES ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE: 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 

R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lanp Act. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. Sr. Paut, MINN. 
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Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators are mant! * 
tured by the Patentees, John Williams & Son,h poison 7 ar 
amazoo, Michigan, also by S. E. &J. M. Spri destruction ¢ 
Muncy, Pennsylvania. These evaporators are" 
known and acknowledged to be the best and 
practical evaporators in use. We guarantee! ENGLISH 1 
capacity of our Evaporators. We never fail t0 é 
anes than we a. We can Pe .~ w cent severity 
on less screen surface in a given time, than § 
other drier or evaporator in use. We have effect on the 
pie A mv in our works at ee the rose Cro} 
pecially for experimentiog, and while we kno 3 
our evaporators are far ahead of any other ms French viol 
we are constantly making improvements. ! ted, —white- 
evaporators have deen thoroughly tested in pri : 3 
cal business—they sell upon their merits. We may alarm i 
vise those who contemplate investing in the ev! one of the t] 
rating business, not to buy an evaporator thal e 
not been tested in practical business; you Ca Napoleon L. 
afford to experiment for the benefit of others. “ 
invite investigation. Visit our works, Do not} the designat 
until you see what we have. Send for illustt when th 
circulars. For ie East and South, address i. ey 
&J.M.SPROUT, Muncy, Lycoming Co., !4 resen 
For the West, South and Southwest, address Jd PB ee sion 
WILLIAMS & SON, Kalamazoo, Mich., Patel the spring, 
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PasTER FLowEers.—It would have de- 
jignted the hearts of many lovers of flow- 
gs to have visited the establishment of 
preitmeyer & Sons, florists, on Bates 
strect,on the’Saturday before the great fes- 
islday of the church. The air was heavy 
yith the perfume of roses and heliotrope, 
solets and mignonette, and the spicy 
‘qgrance of carnations, exhaled from 
isskets of cut bloom, or from the blos- 
gming plants brought from their green- 
pouses on the Gratiot Road,to beautify the 
aty churches, for all creeds seem to unite 
is celebrating the joyful Resurrection Day, 
- the hothouses of all the city florists 
ge taxed to their utmost to supply the 
jemand for flowers. Ureat creamy Callas, 
saxen Chalices of spotiess purity, grow- 
ag among their own greenery, were ready 
rpnod from baptismal fonts or line chan- 
grails, while cut blossoms lay massed in 
shite heaps, soon to outline the emblem 
jithe Divine Passion. Bulbs of Liiwn 
pigifolium, that queen of lilies, had been 
jorced into willing bloom, while Easter 
jjies, “St. Joseph’s flower, ” were nodding 
yn trios on their slender stems, emblems of 
the Three in One. Ins great basket were 
piled pale yellow rosebuds, beautiful as 
only,the half opened buds of tea roses can 
te, While in another, many hued carna- 
ions made a kaleidoscopic mixture of 
colors. Frail, half transparent Roman 
hyacinths were crowded into a brown 
stone jar until it resembled a huge snow- 
all: English violets, sweetest flowers of 
spring, were Claiming relationship with 
pansies, “‘yellow as sunshine, purple as 
sight.” In the windows rose-hued Azaleas, 
literally ‘masses of bloom,” reminded one 
of the “roseate clouds that herald the 
nora,” While among them, to quote 
Holmes, the ‘‘cone-beaked hyacinth lit her 
tlue-lamed chandelier.” The trade in 

cut lowers grows yearly, as the passion— 
cr fashion—for beauty increases in a re- 

fned avd cultured community. It is said 

that the wife of a prominent city lawyer 

spent $1,500 for flowers last year, and 

the aggregate amount expended by those 

who buy but rarely, would reach the 

thousands. It is a rare thing to visit this 

store without finding ‘‘Phillip’s” skillful 

fingers wreathing a wedding bell of smi- 

lax and roses, or arranging the white cross 

that is to lie over some pulseless heart, or 

the anchor that typifies a steadfast faith, 

forthere are few bridal days ungraced, 

few coffins unadoraed by some tender gift 

of flowers. 





THE Monkshoods are of the easiest pos- 
sible culture, but prefer a rich, moist soil 
and a slightly shaded situation, still they 
will grow satisfactorily under ordinary 
garden conditions. They are increased by 
division of the root crowns and by seed. 
For naturalization mm wild places, they 
are the most appropriate of plants. Such 
is their natural condition anyway, and 
they are so persistent in their character 
that they will maintain their own against 
our ranker weeds, and their tall and hand- 
some spikes and panicles of flowers—blue, 
purple, white, yellow and variegated— 
have a telling effect in the landscape. The 
helmet of the flowers suggests the name of 
Monkshood. Wolfsbane is also acommon 


profit, Their fruits are sent far and near, 
they are the finest of their season; their 
cellars are full of luscious wines, and yet 
their hay-mow and their geain bins are as 
fullasany. But aside from the question 
if these fruits were 
only used at the table and in the hos- 
pitalities of the home, it is the duty of the 
farmer to himself and his household to 
have and care for them. We might say 
the same thing of all fine fruits; the place 
where they should abound is on the farm. 
‘* What I have said of the raspberry and 
current will apply as well to the grape. 
No farmer should content himself with 
one kind, on one little trellis stuck up at 
some nook or corner. There are many 
kinds of the finest grapes that will not 
ripen in unsunny places. or in the open 
culture of many climates, which will, if 
properly placed on our most northerly 
bounderies, yield a luscious crop. Give 
your barns, or your outhouses, or your 
sheds eaves well-protected, and train under 
these, along your building wa Is, a Cataw- 
ba or an Isabella, or any grape requiring 
heat and a sunny outlook. I will insure 
you acrop from such vines that will not 
only rejoice the household, but fill your 
purse. Under such a cornice roof, when 
the odium and eave-drip smote with death 
the leaves exposed to rains and dews, I 
have gathered a large and luscious crop of 
the Catawba even on a.western exposure. 
There are a great many good new grapes, 
but I have yet to find any that stand bet- 
ter the test of the table than the Isabella 
and Catawba when well-ripened. But the 
farmer need not be so particular to put up 
a fine trellis and train his grapes upon his 
buildings. They will flourish and ripen 
in almost any good soil, if you let them 
climb upon’trees and take care of them- 
selves. I have had fine crops of Isabellas 
that stretched away into the tops of apple- 
trees among the fruit, when not a bunch 
ripened on the low-down trellis.” 
Manuring Orchards. 
From Fort Plain, N. Y., a fruit grower 
writes to the Country Gentleman on this 
subject as follows: 
‘* The best orchards that I know, bearing 
more or less annually—and this is the case 
with the best—are those on rich ground, 
whether naturally so (deep and rich), or 
manured. This agrees with the principles 
that govern, and from which we may de- 
rive further advantage. Itis known that 
a forced growth favprs wood at the ex- 
pense of fruit. This applied to young 
trees delays the bearing period, and if 
continued lessens the yield that follows. 
The same result seems to obtain with bear- 


of profit, even 





ing trees if matured in the off year, or, 
what is equivalent on good ground, a high’ 
ly favorable season for growth. The re- 
verse was the case the past year on acccunt 
of the great heat and drouth; so it is rea- 
sonable to look for an abundant set of 
fruit, or at least prefuse blossoming, the 
coming season. 
ation of barrenness from forced growth in 
a Spitzenburgh tree standing between two 
stables. 
top measuring over forty feet in diameter. 
Little fruit was obtained—that annually— 
and, what seemed surprising, the fruit was 
less in sixe than that of the other trees, 
also Spitzenburghs and bearing the usual 
crops. 
ed. 


[had a striking confirm- 


The growth was enormous, the 


Other instances might be mention. 


‘Let us see what may be done with an 


name for the aconites aad is the transla- 
tion of the Greek Lycoctonum—a species 
of aconite indigenous to the lower Alps, 
and the juice of which was used as a 
poison on arrow tips and baits for the 
destruction of wolves.—Rural New Yorker. 





EnG.isn lovers of roses fear that the re- 
cent severity of the winter has had a serious 
effect on the queen of flowers, and that 
the rose crop of 82 will be slim. The 


ordinary orchard of biennial bearing. In 
this case the soil being moderately rich, 
the fruit (a full set having been favored) 
takes up most of the strength that goes to 
the trees, so that little is left to produce 
wood. In such case the growth of the 
shoots is necessarily retarded, making but 
a few inches in length, and partaking of 
the exhausted character of the trees, leav- 
ing not sufficient vigor to produce a crop 
of fruit the following season. Now, had 
there been an increase of fertility, more and 


French violet also is a sufferer, being spot- 
ted,—white-spotted,—which killsit. This 
may alarm imperialists, for the violet was 
one of the things that was associated with 
Napoleon I. “Corporal Violet” was one of 
the designations he had from his partisans, 
When they would talk freely of him in the 
presence of others. ‘‘It will return with 
the spring,” they used to say in the winter 
of his fortunes; and so it did, when he 
came back from Elba, in March,1815. But 
it died early in the following summer. 





Small Fruits. 


A Connecticut farmer writes to the Ger- 
Mantown Telegraph, and gives the follow- 
ing excellent advice to his brother farmers: 

‘No one who has not iried it knows 
how unlike a well cared-for small fruit is 
to one which has only a Jack-at-a-pinch 
life. He who has the best chance for it, 
the most suitable land for its crops, and 
the most interest in its sale—the farmer— 
gives it the least attention. He fences 
a garden, and usually a very little 
garden, and around its fence sticks in his 
Currants and his raspberries, and leaves the 
outlying hedge to furnish the blackberries 
for his table. These currants are the old- 
fashioned red, rarely any white. They 
are never pruned, never dug around or 
enriched, never looked after to clear out 
the Worms or to get better fruit by thinning 
out their clutter, His strawberry bed 
fares pretty much the same—runs to weeds 
and is rarely replanted. Now, if only for 
his own family use, and for the profit that 
he could make out of a currant or rasp- 
berry-crop, when other work did not 
Presa, the farmer ought to have a large 
garden—one in which he could do most of 
the Work, not with his spade and digging- 
fork, but with the plow and the cultivator, 
and his old horse. Then he should put in 
everywhere only the best of fruits. It is 
only in this way that a farmer can devote 
umself to various kinds of products, be- 
Sides grain and grass. I would not have 
him neglect the little posy garden; that is 
& duty he owes to the gentler souls in his 
household. He'll find the ways of life run 
smoother with him when he makes this a 
Joy and an adornment of his home. It is 
full as much of a Christian duty to gather 
and care for at his door these refinements 
of our humanity, as to look out for his 
herds, his granaries or his hay-mow, or to 
attend his church of a Sabbath. I know 
of farmers near by here who carry all the 
Parts of land-culture in harmony and with 


better wood would have been formed, and 
the fruit improved in size and quality. A 
similar effect would have been produced 
by thinning out the fruit, or a reduction of 
the wood early in the spring. All this 
would go far towards establishing annual 
bearing, besides improving the fruit. 
‘The past year th2re was an unusual 
dearth of apples. It is clear that this was 
caused by the unusually excessive yield the 
year before, and not by the fsilure of fruit 
buds, for there was a pretty free blossom- 
ing—here at least; but the trees lacked the 
vigor to carry the fruit. Keeping up the 
health and vigor of the trees seems to be 
the true course. Not only is manure 
wanted, but good drainage to give health 
to the roots, inviting them into the depth 
away from the effect of frost, heat and 
drouth. I have a good illustration of this 
in a neighbor’s orchard, a yearly bearer of 
superior fruit, the principle of alternate 
bearing showing to some extent, some 
trees more than others, but as a whole 
successful and highly profitable. The site 
is a rather steep hill, facing the north, an 
advantage, I think, with apples; the ground, 
originally moist, is underdrained, the or- 
chard kept in grass and manured, the 
grass and trees making a vigorous but not 
excessive growth. With more attention 
given to pruning, which the orchard 
needs, better results would be obtained, 
and with the necessary thinning out of the 
fruit still greater advantage secured. 
‘*It has been held, and with good reason, 
that the shoots of bearing apple trees 
should make at least 10 or 12 inches of 
growth in a season if the highest results 
would be realized, the quantity of fertility 
proportioned to the quantity of fruit grown 
as well as wood, showing how much is de- 
pending, not only upon fertility, but the 
proper amount, avoiding the two extremes 
of excess and deficiency.” 

Figs of Smyrna. 
The export season for the dried fruits of 
the Levant is now in full activity. Inone 
fortnight lately no fewer than 105,000 bar- 
rels, cases, bags, boxes, drums, and bas- 
kets of figs and raisins were shipped at 
Smyrna. The fruit of the fig tree may be. 
reckoned among the staple foods of man 
for ages before cereals were cultivated by 
any settled agricultural population. In 
the temperate regions, where it thrives best, 





figs of commerce are chiefly grown, the 
fruit begins to ripen in the end of June, 
and the summer yield, which gives em- 
ployment to a large population, comes to 
market in immense quantities in Septem- 
ber and October. The trees often give 
even a third crop, which ripens after the 
leaves have fallen. The best figs for dry- 
ing come from the valley of the Meander 
and the Kaistros, to the south of Smyrna, 
where the trees are planted regularly with 
eare, and the ground is dug and hoed from 
four to six times during the summer. 
The Smyrna and Aidin Railway now af- 
fords great facilities for the transport of 
the fruit, which formerly had to be 
brought long distances on camels, carry- 
ing about 500 pounds each. When the figs 
reach Smyrna they are sorted by women 
and packed in boxes by men. They are 
best when newly packed, and as the 
months go by get drier and harder in the 
warehouses and grocers’ shops. No one 
who has not eaten them in the Levant at 
the commencement of the season, packed 
in the ornamental pasteboard drums with 
glowing pictures on the top, in which they 
are sold for local consumption, knows what 
the best figs are like. The cardboard for 
these boxes is supplied chiefly by Belgium 
and Austria. Fitty-four thousand camel 
loads of four kintals each, or nearly 12,- 
000 tons, had reached Smyrna on the 22d 
of October this year, and the production 
increases annually. Fifteen years ago not 
more than half that amount was recorded 
for the whole season. England and 
America take by far thelarger proportion 
of the exports; France, where the smaller 
and much inferior figs of the Mediterra- 
nean are chiefly consumed, taking little or 
none of the fine fruit of Smyrna. The 
facility of transport, which has so much 
increased the stocks, brought cown prices, 
which, taking averages, ranged 10 years 
ago from 16s the kintal of 124 pounds for 
Aidin figs to 363 for elemes; while the 
very best (ekmis) sometimes brought 72s, 
or nearly 8d a pound. Now the average 
prices are as low as 123s; and the small 
parcels of excellent quality bring only 27s 
the kintals, or 24d a pound. The total 
value of the crop is now, perhaps, not far 
from £140,000. Itis not among ‘things 
generally known” that a considerable 
quantity of the inferior kinds finds its 
way to the Austrian chiccory-makers and 
the French brandy distillers.—S¢, James 
(Zng.) Gazette. 





Trees for the Streets. 
At the Montgomery County, Obio, Hor- 
ticultural Society, a late discussion turned 
on the varieties of trees most suitable for 
planting in the streets, and in the monthly 
report we find the following: 


‘*The trees which were particularly re- 
commended were the American and Eu- 
ropean linden, the Norway, silver and 
sugar maples, elms, horsechestnut, and the 
hardy catalpa. The silver maple and 
white elm had been found to make a quick 
growth on strong soils. The most com- 
mon error in street planting was placing 
the trees too near together, often even less 
than a rod apart, when they should never 
be nearer than three rods. When thus 
crowded they were drawn up and distort- 
edin form, and could not develop their 
full luxuriance. Mr. Steele quoted a letter 
from Charles Downing, in which he said: 
This city (Newburgh) has the same fault 
as Dayton—trees 15 to 20 feet apart—un- 
sightly When grown, and keeping the 
streets wet and muddy after each rain 
storm. Maples should be 50 to 60 feet 
apart, and elms 70 or 89. There is one 
street in this city where elms are 70 feet 
apart on each side of the street, and yet 
the branches touch each other. Some of 
our readers will remember wide streets in 
New Haven, Conn., where the long lines 
of the American elm meet over the centre 
of the street, and suggest the arch-work 
and tracery of a gothic cathedral, the te- 
semblance to the interior of which is quite 
striking.’ ” 





PROF. SARGENT’S forestry report 
shows that in three great pine-produc- 
ing states of the Union—Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota—there were 
standing in 1880 some eighty-two bil- 
lion (82,060,000,000) feet of merchant- 
able pine. The pinecutin these states 
during the year of the census was over 
seven billion feet. Henze at the pres- 
ent rate of consumption those great 
fcrests will be exhausted in 12 years. 
But the census shows an increase of 
83 per cent. in the quantity of pinecut 
in 1880 over that in 1870, so that it 
seems fair to conclude, with the Na- 
tion, that these forests will cease to be 
productive in from five to eight years. 
Of course, all calculations of quanti- 
ties in forests are necessarily some- 
what rough, and at best can be con- 
sidered but as approximations. But 
the certainty of the exhaustion of 
these immense forests within a few 
years seems well established. One of 
the least important effect will be the 
collapse of Chicago as the great lumber 
center of the world. More than one 
billion eight hundred million feet of 
sawed lumber entered Chicago in 1881. 
The results to it of the loss of this im- 
mense traffic may be conjectured, 
These calculations certainly bode no 
ill to Canada until its forests too have 
been exhausted. But those forests, 
alas! can no longer be spoken of as 
“inexhaustible” even ina figure. Of 
course the world of the future will be 
taught by necessity to substitute some- 
thing else for lumber in many of its 
present uses. But it seems almost 
equally certain that timber-growing is 
destined at no very distant date to be- 
come one of the greatindustries. The 
question is whether it would not bea 
wise foresight to commence it at once 
on a large scale. 


Tue Journal of Applied Science says: 
‘“‘The sunflower can be cultivated very 
readily, an acre of land sustaining 25,000 
plants at twelve inches distant from each 
other. The flowers are very attractive to 








it fills the place of the banana of tropical 
climes, and yields its fruits during several 





months of the year. In Asia-‘Minor, where | The average production of seeds may b 


bees, and furnish a great deal of honey. 


the tree is found wild and where the best 


estimated at fifty. bushels to the acre, yield- 
ing fifty gallons of oil. This is said to be 
equal te olive oil for table use, and is well 
adapted to burning in lamps, soap-making 
and painting, The refuse of the above 
quantity of seed will produce 1,500 pounds 
of oil cake. 





Horticultural Notes. 





Ir our fruit raisers will in years of abund- 
ance turn their attention to converting the 
surplus fresh fruits into dried products,fa 
large market for the same may be developed 
in Europe. Already millions of pounds of 
dried apples are exported annually. 





“KE. D. V.,”? who recently furnished an ar- 
ticle on onion culture to this paper, writes to 
the Country Gentleman: ‘You cannot cure 
**seallions’’ (thick necked onions) sufilcient- 
ly for storing. Never store them with other 
onions; throw them away, and let amateurs 
remember that green manure On land that 
has not before raised onions tends to produce 
scallions.”’ 





Ir is a curious fact that the apricot will 
fiourish only in a few localities; Tulare Co., 
California, seems to be its natural home, and 
in the season, it is one of the most abundant 
and delicious of fruits. It is fully ripe some- 
where about the 4th of July. The canneries 
put it up for the English market mostly, and 
can never fill all the orders. But its flavor is 
much finer when dried than canned,and much 
more like the fresh fruit. 





HortTicuLturists generally take the view 
that tree planting hasa tendency to increase 
the rainfall, while the reverse isthe case in 
sections denuded of trees. The correctness 
of this position is illustrated from the fact 
that greater rainfalls have occurred in Utah 
during the past season than had occurred 
previously since the Mormons have held pos- 
session of that territory. Dnring the past 
ten years larger numbers of trees have been 
planted throughout the farming sections of 
the Territory, and the agriculturists are now 
beginning to reap the reward of their perse- 
verance and foresightedness. 





{r pays well to pass coal ashes through a 
fine sieve—a flour sieve for instance. This 
sifted ashes, when perfectly dry, as it should 
be kept, is one of the best substances with 
which to mix London purple, Paris green or 
hellebore for the destruction of potato bee- 
tles, fruit slugs,currant and gooseberry worms 
and the like. Being lighter than plaster or 
flour, it does not fall so quickly, but settles 
upon every part of the plant—the stem, the 
the under part of the leaf as well as the up. 
per part. It may be said also that it adheres 
to leaves for a longer time,and is not so readi- 
ly washed off by rains. 








piarian. 








Bee Keepers’ Meeting. 





Reported for the MicuigAN Farmer by A. B. 

Weed. 

The Eastern Michigan Bee Keepers’ As- 
sociation held its second annual meeting 
in Detroit, April 11th, President,Pierce in 
the chair. He delivered a brief congrat- 
ulatory address, in which he commented 
upon the growth of the society. One year 
ago it had been formed under discouraging 
circumstances; an unusually bard winter 
had just been passed through, and a ma- 
jority of the bees in the country had been 
killed. This spring our bees are all in 
good condition, and the prospect good. 

The society has increased in membership, 

having drawn to itself apiarists from dis- 
tant parts of the State, and from Canada. 

The subject of raising queens occupied 
a good deal of attention. Messrs. W. Z, 

Hutchinson and J. H. Robertson, both ex- 
tensive breeders, detailed their experience, 
and gave many valuable hints. The fact 
was brought out that as good queens can 
be produced by artificial stimulation, as 

those reared during a honey yield; also 
that the color of queens is in a measure 
decided by that of the honey upon which 
they are fed. The definition of a tested 
queen is one that produces three- 
banded workers. Mr. Robertson said 
that he is using some combs which 
are 25 years old, and finds them good still. 

For pasturage he prefers Alsike clover 
and figwort. He purifies wax with salt 
or vinegar. Both these gentlemen ise 
queen nurseries. 

There was much interest taken in the 
honey market. Mr. Robertson sells his 
own honey, and last year he disposed of 
20,000 pounds. He strongly advocated 
that honey producers deal as di- 
rectly as possible with consumers. 
None of those present had ever 
known of honey being adulterated, and it 
was agreed that bee-keepers have no use 
for glucose. Mr. Hutchinson had tried 
feeding it to weak nuclei in summer, and 
he now believed that pure cane sugar is 
cheaper even at three times the price. 
Several members stored extracted honey 
in stone crocks and large tin cans, and 
kept them in a warm dry place. 

The following is from the question box: 
Which is the best sized frame for winter- 
ing? Mr. Robertson believed that more 
depended on the bee-keeper than the frame; 
he commenced to prepare his bees for win- 
ter in the preceding June, and had them 
prepared for winter before itcame. This 
season he had wintered 509 colonies out of 
511, and had noticed that bees can not go 
from one comb to another as easily as 
along the length of acomb. 

What kind of bees are the best? Most 
of those present believed that we would 
obtain the best results by careful breeding. 
One member had tried the Syrians; he 
found them very good workers, also 
very cross. It was agreed that Italians 
would protect themselves much better 
against moths than the blacks. For win- 
ter packing, inside of the hive, the follow- 
ing substances were recommended in the 
order mentioned, fine dry sawdust, plan- 
er shavings and cat chaff. 

The meeting adjourned, to meet at the 
call of the secretary, some time next Octo- 
ber. 


Artificial Swarming. 


The American Bee Journal suggests in a 
late editorial, the following method of ar- 
tificial swarming, which is thought to be 
preferable to natural swarming, since it is 
attended with no risk to the apiarist, and 





‘Select some bright clear day, when 
the workers are busily engaged in the 
fields, remove the hive 10 to 20 feet from 
the stand, and put‘in its stead a frame 
hive, with half or two-thirds its comple- 
ment of frames filled with bright, clean 
combs, or good foundation, and division 
boards at the sides; turn the old hive bot- 
tom up, and invert an empty box over the 
open end; now blowin a little smoke from 
the lower end of the hive, and commence a 
series of sharp drumming or rapping 
on the sides of the hive with a small 
hammer or stick; do not drum hard 
enough to loosen the combs or start them 
to dripping; after rapping four or five 


minutes, cease fora minute, then resume 
again, and keep it up for five minutes 
longer, or until the bees have deserted the 
frame and clustered in the box, which 1s a 
pretty sure indication the queen is with 
them. Now cover asheet over the old 
hive, and empty the bees from the box on 
asheet.in front of the new hive on the 
old stand; watch them as they crawl up, 
to discover the queen; if she goes in, place 
the old box on a new stand, and your work 
is accomplished. 

‘If the bees to be operated with are in 
frame hives, remove the old hive to a dis- 
tance, and place a new or empty one on the 
old stand, when the bees are working 
busiest; lift the comb on which you find 
the queen from the old hive, destroy aueen 
cells on it, if any, and place in the center 
of the new one, with the queen; fill in 
frames each side filled with clean combs or 
foundaticn, proportionate to the strength 
of the colony, and confine to the center of 
the hive with division boards; put on the 
blanket and hive cover; now take the 
hives one at a time from the old hive, and 
shake most of the bees off in front of the 
new hive, destroy all the queen cellsin the 
old hive but the two best, or give them a 
laying queen after destroying or removing 
all the ce'ls; put in an empty comb or 
frame of foundation in place of the one re- 
moved to the new hive, spread the blanket 
over, or put on second story with sections 
or extracting combs, and place the hive 
on a new stand well removed from the old 
one.” 


PILES! PILES! PILES! 


A Sure Cure Found at Last! 
No One Need Suffer. 


A sure Cure for Blind, Bleeding, Itching 
and Ulcerated Piles has been discovered by 
Dr. William, (an Indian remedy,) called 
Dr. William’s Indian Ointment. A single 
box has cured the worst chronic cases of 
25 or 30 years’ standing. No one need 
suffer five minutes after applying this 
wonderful soothing medicine. Lotions, 
instruments and electuaries do more harm 
than good. William’s Ointment absorbs 
the tumors, allays the intense itching, par- 
ticularly at night after getting warm in 
bed, acts asa poultice, gives instant and 
painless relief, and is prepared only for 
piles, itching of the private parts, and for 
nothing else. 

Read what the Hon. J. M. Coffinberry, 
of Cleveland, says about Dr. William’s 
Indian Pile Ointment: Ihave used scores 
of Pile Cures, and it affords me pleasure 
to say that Ihave never found anything 
which gave such immediate ‘and perma- 
nent relief as Dr. William’s Indian Oint 
ment. 

For sale by all druggists or mailed on 
receipt of price, $100. Farrand, Willi- 
ams & Co., Wholesale Agents, Detroit, Mich 


HENRY BROS., Prop’rs., 
63 Vesey Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Prof. S. G. Rice’s Music System. 


Prof. G. 8. Rice’s marvelous system of 
teaching music is winning golden laurels in 
every State inthe Union. We have seen at 
his Chicago office thousands of testimonials 
from our readers. Thismagic system is from 
12 to 24 times more rapid than all other equal- 
ly correct systems combined. He sends one 
system on test to responsible persons, and it 
applies to organs, pianos, guitars ana violins 
Prof. Rice wants local and general agents, 
and will send samples free to any upon ap- 
plication. Knowing the perfect reliability 
of the Professer’s system, we advise our 
readers to procureit. Address Prof. G. 8. 
Rice, 243 State St., Chicago, Ill. 

Rice’s instant self-teaching sheet music 
sent for four weeks for only 25c. 


BRA.G-G- 
TREES& PLANTS 


of every description. We offer 75,000 splendid Y 
trees in lots of 200 to 500 and upwards at wholesale 
rates. Those wishing to plant will ffud it to their 
advantage to correspord withus. Address L G. 
BRAGG & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich; Descriptive 
Catalogue, 10 cents. m7-8t 














SEEDS. 


Garden, Flower and Field Seeds. 


Fresh and true to name. Send for Catalogue. 
HOVEY & CO, 17514 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








FOR SALE AT 


ROBINSON’S VINEYARD, 


on Grand River Avenue, Detroit. 








M. ADAIR & CO., Seedsmen, Nursery- 

men and Florists, 43 Monroe Avenue, Detroit 

Mich. Spring Catalogue <4 on application, 
a4-Im 


GRAPE VINES. 


All Leading Varieties in largesupply. Warranted 
true to pase. Prices low. "Also, the celebrated 


NEW WHITE GRAPE, 


PRENTISS 


Send stamp for Price and Descriptive List. Also 
Trees, Small Fruits, ete. WY. 


T. S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, 
5 


augeseow19t 
nte for the million, at prices to suit the million. 
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ral 
time to plant all the Small Fruits and Grape 
Vines, Very liberal offers made. 


OF Catalogue free. 
=on-Hudson 
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1882PQO MONA NURSERY! 
E KIEFFER’S HYBRID PEARS, 
anchester, Mt. Vernon and Sharp- 

fF pess Straw Cuthbert, Souhe- 

n, and Gregg Raspberries. Black 

; ferries, Grapes and Currents. Fruits 
def and Flowers, Trees & Plants. Catalogue 
fre. WM. PARRY, Parry P. 0.,N. 3 








50,000 Grape Vines| 


THE UNITED 
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us @ postal card for pri ee Add ag 
DRETH & SONS, 2! and 235. Sixth Street. Philadelphia. 


STATES MAIL 
SEED STORE wrssec 


MAN’S DOOR 


Ask your Storekeeper for th - 
ces and Cataloruee  mema.& original sealed 












FRENGH BATTERY 
S RHE 


AND ALL 





|LITTLE GIANT 


UMATISM 


x NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
Supersedes all others.| 
Sent by express subject to inspeetion.| 







WONDERFUL 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC BRUS 
Complete Battery on Back. Cheapest aH. 
tant in existence. Send for free circulars and 
testimonials to WEAKLEY & CO., % 
192 W. FIFTH STREET, CINCINNATT, O. 











FARMERS! 


YOU SHOULD 
WEIGH WHAT YOU SELL AND BUY 


THERE 1S MONEY IN THE PRACTICE 


Every farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that will 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many from providing vhemselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do business with. One of the very best 
makes of scales now on the market are those man 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the FarMER we have ar- 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbrouch us at «great reduction. The prices are so 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost. 
Just look at the prices below and judge for your- 
selves, 

No. 1—Housekeepers’ Scale, 





ES DET 
Az 5° 


Forty 
cates 
25 385 
errr 












\ SAINI hs 
weighs from 14 oz to 25 pounds, 
Price {$4 00, and MicHIGAN FARMER one year. 
With tin scoop 50c extra, Brass scoop 75c extra, 
No, 2--Family &cale. 





°——= 


Size of platform 


weighs from 14 oz to 240 pounds, 
10% by 1314 inches. 

Price $7 00 and MicnigaAN FARMER one year, 
No. 3-—Barn Scale. 





weighs from 14 pound to 900 pounds. Size of plat 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $20 00, and MicuHigAN Farmer one year. 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $.2. 

No, 4—Farm Scale, 


weighs from one pound to 6,020 pounds (3 tons); 
size of platform 6 by 12 feet. 
Price, $40, and MicHIGAN FARMER one year. 





weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds 5 tons); 
size of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $58 and MicnigaAN FarMER one year. 

In ordering, give the number of scale you select. 
When ordering singly No 1 will be sent by express 
the rest by freight. Nos 4 and 5 will include the 
beam, box, and full directions for setting up; either 
of these scales can be used for hay, grain, coal, 
stock and merchandise, the only difference is in the 
platform. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot in 
Chicago withont exira charge. Every scale will be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by us and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only one- 
half or one third the usual prices for the same arti- 
cles. To get the scales at above prices of course 
the order must be sent to us, and the sender must 
become a subscriber to the Farmer if he is not one 
now. 

JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Salt in Agriculture, 
Lansine, Mich., Dec. 3, 1879, 


E. S. Fitch, Bay City, Mich. 
Dear Sir:—The specimen of Refuse Salt you fer. 
warded me from Bay City has been analyzed and 








StTaTE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 








gives the following result: 
Chloride of Sodium......... 87.74 per cent, 
Chloride of Potassium...... 2.49 
Sulphate of Lime............ 1.68 
Carbonate of Lime 40 
Carbonate of Magnesia.......  .35 
Oxide of {ron.....0.. cove ~ ae 
WEEE cidcacccssccsiscnssness O0C 
99.91 


Fine Salt of the salt works consists essentially of 
Chloride of Sodium, containing but a very smal 
amount of salts of lime and esium, and onl 
traces of Chloride of Potassium and Oxide of Iron, 
For manural purposes the Refuse Salt is more val- 
usable, as it contains nearly two ano a half per cent. 
of Potash Salt, which is one of the essential ele- 
ments in the ash of all land plants. The sensible 
amount of Lime and Magnesia Salts also make it 
more valuable as manure than pure salt would 

The coloring properties of Oxide of Iron are so 
strong that the refuse salt is much colored thereby 
although less than one part in a hundred is present, 
For manural purposes, therefore, your Refuse Salt 
is more valuable than pare common salt, because it 
contains enough chloride of sodium, and in addition 
compounds of potash, lime and magnesia, which 
are all valuable in plant growth. Respectfully, 


Prof, Chemistry, Agricultural College 
E. 8, FITCH, Fertilizing Salt, Bay City 


<= 














little interruption to the work of the bees: 


eb?eowst 


&@ WEEK. $12 a day at homeeasily made, Costly 
outfitfree, ‘Address TRUE & Co, Augusta, Me, 


$] 
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Joseph, ° 
Atchison, Topeka, Deni- 






sas, New Mexico, Arizona, M 
tana and Texas. 















Universal- 
ly conceded to 
be the best equipped 
Railroad in the World for 
all classes of travel. 


KANSAS C 


Nationally reputed as 
being the Great 
Through Car 

Line 


ITY 


















and you will 
find traveling a 
luxury, instead 
of a dis- 
cemfort, 






Fare, Sleeping Cars, 
etc.. cheerfully given Ly 





T. J. POTTER, PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
3d Vice Pres't & Gen’l Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Chicago, Ill. Chicago, Hil, 





———— CENTRAL RAILROAL 


Leave. 3 

Limited Past Train......... $1:20P,M. 311.40 Px 
Day EXpress..cccocsrccssoes voce "9:35.4.M, %6:30P, Mw 
Mail (via Main & Air Line) *7:004.m, *6:50P, Mu 
Jackson Express......... *5:55 P.M. *10:00 4, Mm 
Gd. Rapids & Kal. Ex... *4:05P.mM, *11:504. M 
a) Evening Ex.... .. .....a8:00 p.m. *8:004. Mu 

BCHAIS EX......cccccoeeeees $9:50 P.M. $3:25 4, M 


Grand Rapids and Muskegon. 


Fast Express 
Day Ex... 





DETROIT AND BAY CITY DIVISION, 


Bay City & Saginaw Ex..... *9.22am *1125am 
Bay City & Saginaw Ex....... *5.00p m *9.55 p m 
Mackinaw Express, with 

1 411.00 pm *7,10am 


neater excepted. {Daily. (a) Saturdays ox- 


cepted. 
O. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Ticket offices 154 Jefferson Ave. and depot 
foot of Third St. Trains run by Chioago time. 
}] AK E SHONKRE & MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 


Depot Feot of Brush Street. 
Trains run by Detroit time. On and aftes 


Sunday Dec. 16, trains will arrive and depart 
as follows: 














Leave Arrive, 
Buffalo &Cincinnati Ex. 7:40 aw. 1:30 P. M. 
Chicago Express......... 204. M. 7:102.M. 
Adrian, Cleveland and 
Buffalo “owes eeciosas 3:00P. mM. 8:15 
Fayette, Chicago and 
cinnati Express..., 6:40 * 10:504,M. 


The 10:50 a, m. and the 7:10 P. M. trains arrive 
and 6:40 rf. M. and the 9;20 trains depart from 
Brush Street depot; the other trains will ar 
rive and depart from the Third Street Depot. 


ETROIT, GRAND HAVEN AND MIL- 
WAUKEE RAILWAY. 


October 16, 1881. 


Trains leave and arrive at Brush street depot 
Detroit time, as follows: 
Trains Lea 


ve— 

Express, at 7:30 A. &. for Saginaw and Bay City 

Mail, at 11:00 a. m., for Grand Rapids, Grand 
Haven, and Milwaukee 

Grand Rapids Express,6:00 P. M. 

Night Express at 10:45 p. Mm. for Grand Rapids, 
and Grand Haven. Sleeping Car attached. 
Trains Arrive— 

Through Maii, 5:20 Pp. M. 

Detroit Express, 12:15 P. M 

Night s¢xpress. 10:30 P, M. 

Holly Express, 8:00 a. M. 

T. TANDY, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Detroit. 











TATE OF MICHIGAN, se 
County oF WAYNE, 

In the matter of the estate of Belle A. Wood, de- 
ceased. Notice is hereby given that in pursuance 
of an order granted to the undersigned, William A. 
‘Throop, executor of the estate of said Belle A. 
Wood, deceased. by the Hon. Edgar O. Durfee, 
Judge of the Probate Court for tne County of 
Wayne, on the twenty-first day of March, -A. D. 
1882, there will be sold at public sale, to the highest 
bidder, at the easterly front door of the City Hall, 
in the City of Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan, 
on the eleventh day of May, A. D. 1882, at ten 
o’clock in the forenoon of that day, the followin 
described real estate. to wit. Lots eleven an 
twelve of the subdivision of out-lot twenty-three 
of private claim 30, according to {the recorded 
plat thereof inliber 1-of plats, at pages 67 and 
289; also lots nineteen, twenty, twenty-one and 
twenty-two of the subdivision of out-lot eleven of 


private claim 30, according to the recorded plat 
thereof, in liber 2 of plats at page 20, all of 
the said above described lots being situate in the 


Township of Springweiis, Wayne County, Michigan 
Detroit, March 21th 1882. EMRE 
WM. A. THROOP, 





JNO. B. CORLISS, Attorney. Executor. 
co E AWARDE 

The LD MEDAL AWARD ae 

medicalwork, warrantedthebest 

and cheapest, gable to 

every man, enti “The Sci- 


ence of Life or Self-Preserva 
tion” boundinfinestFrenchmus- 


avy 

25) riptions, priceonly$1 

ack be oa, Eee — 
KNOW ple 6c, send now. Address Pea- 





body Medical Institate or Dr.W.H. PARKER, No 
Bulfinch st, Boston. “3 





ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR THE 


LANCASTER 
“see, WATCH 


Watch Co. Penna, { 
Sixteen (16) Crades. fall 
All Quick-Train Railroad Watches, 
23-13t 


STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
FRANCIS GRAHAM, 


oroughbred Stock and general auctioneer. Office 
a Griswold Street, Detroit. Mich. Sales poh ive § 
throughout the State. Well posted in pedigrees 
and breeding. _  O25- 


Large Chromo Cards, no 2alikewith name, 10c 
40) poet paid, @. I. REED& CO, Nasgan, N. ¥. 
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State Journal of Agriculture. 





A Weekly Newspaper devoted te the industrial 
and predacing interests of Michigan. 





JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers. 





OFFICE OF PUBLICATION: 


44 Larned Street West, (Tribune Co's. 
Building,) Detroit. 


oe 


*,*Subscribers remitting money to this office 
would confer a favor by having their letters register 
‘4, or precuring a money order, otherwise we can- 
aot be responsible for the money. 


The ichi gun 5 armer 


State Journal of Agriculture. 


DETROIT, TUESDAY, APRIL 18, 1882. 




















Mr. P. W. Ryan is the authorized sub- 
scription agent of the MicHIGAN FARMER, 
and parties can pay money to him at our 
risk, 








WHEAT. 


The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week have been only 67,921 bu, while 
the shipments were 120,432 bu. The visible 
supply of this grain on April 8 was 
11,732,326 bu. against 20,723,131 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 1881. This shows 
a deerease from the amount in sight the 
previous week of 369,049 bu. The exports 
to Rurope for the week ending April 8 
were 582,784 bu, against 476,109 bu the pre- 
vious week, and for the past eight weeks 
they were 6,562,912 bu, against 14,851,752 
bu for the corresponding eight weeks in 

i$si. The stocks of wheat in this city.on 
Saturday amounted to 127,448 bu, against 
$23,039 bu at the same date last year. 

The market has been a strong one all 
week, influenced by the unfavorable 
weather, small receipts and declining 
stocks. But the advance in prices does 
not seem to draw out larger supplies, and 
there is a strong feeling growing up that 
there is far less wheat in the country than 
any estimate has yet shown. and any in- 
crease in the export demand will cause 
prices toadvance. Cash wheat is wanted, 
and if the inquiry keeps up we shall look 
for a higher range of values, especially if 
it is shown that the frosts of the past week 
‘were as damaging in Southern Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Southern Ilhnois, and some other 
sections. Prices have been working grad- 
ually higher, and closed on Saturday at 
$1 33% for No. 1 white against $1 293 on 
Monday of last week. No. 2 white closed 
at $1 30, and No. 2 red at $137. One year 
ago No.1 white was quoted at $1 074, 
No. 2 do at $1 05, and No. 2red at $1 10. 

Yesterday the market was unsettled, 
but the tendency;was altogether towards 
tugher prices, and at theclose No. 1 white 
recorded $1.351, No. 2 do, $311, and 
No. 2 red $1.42. Chicago was quoted 
active and higher, aud Toledo and Mil- 
waukee also. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing prices of wheat from April 1 
to April 17: 





White No.1 No.2 No. 2 
extra white white red. 
000 130 126% 132% 
“20.00 130% 000° 135 
"70.00 1.301 000 135 
“2600 130 1 1 35 
900 1294 126% 134 
a 000 12036 1283, 000 
7000 19934 12684 000 
1000 130 12612 000 
“08 i, igtik 
9% 1Bag bm 1 
.000 18554 131% 142 





The following statement shows the prices 
of futures yesterday, as compared with 
those of Monday last: 






April 17, April 10. 
APB .cocccrroccceeeeses cee sees, ceobaeee 0 00 0 00 
DEE. dbvcsvrevieesrossecteons 1364 125% 
dune... 1 127 
July... 1 22 
August 1 0834 


So far as can be seen now, the prospects 
favor a strong market from now until 
harvest, and it may be that higher prices 
will be reached before the new crop comes 
forward. The growing winter wheat is 
aot in as favorable a condition as two 
weeks ago in many of the States, while in 
some the recent frosts appear to have been 
quite disastrous. Itis also reported that 
the cold wave has extended to Europe, 
and has done great damage in Hungary and 
Southern Russia. The following from the 
report of the Secretary of the State Board 

of Agriculture of Ohio, will show how the 
frosts affected that State: 

“*The facts and probabilities for the new 
crop have already been given. To this 
may be added that last night (April 10 and 
il) occurred a severe freeze nearly all over 
Ohio. In Columbus it froze mud hard, 
and small pools of water formed ice one- 
fourth-inch thick or more, while water 
standing in small tin vessels out of doors 
froze solid and bulged up in the middle 
from the expansion, as in winter. Much 
of the wheat that was nearly winter-killed 
or drowned out,.and was just ‘greening’ 
up under the-rains and hot weather of the 
past two weeks, will be finished by this 
freeze, while it is feared that some of very 
rank and rapid growth which had formed 
a joint (in Southern Ohio) and even lodged 
in the hot, damp weather of the two weeks 
past, may have the embryo head killed. 
This may reduce the probabilities for the 
whole State considerably.” 

The foreign markets are all firm and 
higher, and receipts at British ports are 
diminishing. Any unfavorable weather 
there will cause a hardening in values. 

The foreign markets keep steady, and 
the high price of corn helps wheat. 

The following table will show the prices 
of wheat and flour im the Liverpool market 
on Saturday last, as compared with those 
of yesterday: 

April 8. — 15. 


four, extra State..........i39. 9 d 188, d, 

, Wheat, No. 1 Michgaz....108. 2°d 108. 5 4d. 

de Ne. 2 spring...........none 10g. a. 

do winternew Westernl0s. 2 d 1038. 4 d 
wededecbs 6 5d 6s. 8) 

do Go  old........... 65. 7 d 68. 96d. 





Wuaen the total production of butter in 
the United States was but 100,000,090 
pounds per annum, the average price for 
the finest was 10 to 12 cents per pound. 
Now, with a total production of 1,200,000,- 
00 pounds per annum, the price in many 
cities this winter has been 40 to 45 cents 
per pound for the best, and it has all been 
used at home. 





CORN AND OATS. 

The receipts of corn here the past week 
amounted to 71,109 bu, and the shipments 
were $4,378 bu. The vieible supply in 
the country on April 8 amounted to 8,- 
918,448 bu, against 13,467,444 bu at the 
same date last year. The export clearances 
for Europe the past eight weeks were 4,- 
$42,442 bu, against 13,487,206 bu for the 
corresponding eight weeks in 1881. The 
visible supply shows g decrease during the 
week of 777,203 bu. The stocks now held in 
this city amount to 28,872 bu, against 6,- 
250 bu at the corresponding date last year. 
The ‘“‘boom” in corn still continues, and 
No. 2 is quoted here at 80c per bu., the 
highest price for a long period. The 
arrivals have increased somewhat, but 
offerings are quickly absorbed. In Chica- 
go there was a strong and advancing mar- 
ket uatil Saturday, when highest points 
were lost. Quotations there are 76c for 
No. 2, and 74}c for rejected. In futures 
prices are as follows: May, 7c; June, 
Vie, July, 754c. The foreign markets are 
firm and higher, quotations in Liverpool 
being 6s. 93 d. against 6s. 7d. for old mixed, 
and 6s. 8}d. for new do. against 6s. 5d. 
one week ago. 

Oats were received here the past week to 
the amount of 26,508 bu, and the shipments 
were 36,682 bu. The visible supply 
of this graii in the country on April 8. 
was 1,529,799 bu against 2,949,583 bu at 
the corresponding date last year. The 
stocks held in store here on Saturday were 
3,949 bu. against 8,308 bu at the corres- 
ponding date in 1881. Oats have tended 
upward all the past week, although on 
Saturday all the highest points reached 
were lost. The receipts are very light in 
the face of high prices, and with rapidly 
diminishing stocks at principal points, 
holders are firm und confident. For No. 2 
white 57c is the lowest figures quoted, and 
No. 1 would command about 58c. No. 1 
mixed is taken at 56c. In Chicago the 
market {s higher and firm, No. 1 mixed 
selling at 49}c in store, and 52c for fresh 
receipts. In futures May is quoted at 523 
to 58c, June at 514c,and July at 46ic per bu. 
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HOPS AND BARLEY. 








The situatlon of the hop market shows 
but little change since our last report. 
There is a stronger feeling among holders of 
choice lots at the East, owing to scarcity of 
such stock,and for such hops quotations are 
a shade higher. There is nothing new to 
note in this market, prices being entirely 
nominal. The WV. Y. Bulletin thus refers 
to the market in that city. 

“‘The market fails to show any decided 
change one way or another. Choice goods 
are firm because of their scarcity, and the 
finest goods are still held at an advance on 
our outside quotations. The better run 
of medium qualities seem to be fairly hold- 
ing their own, but low grades are difficult 
to move except at concessions. ‘There is 
scarcely any export demand, while brew- 
ers still hold off for possibly lower prices. 

Quotations in that market are as fol- 
lows: . 

N. Y. state, crop of 1881, choice, ....... 24 
do o do 





d to prime., 21 
do do do fairtogood.... 18 @w 
do crop of 1880, good to prime 18 @20 
do do do lowtofair..... 10 @15 
a eae seeee 8B OLS 
Eastern, crop of 1881, fair to choice..... 20 @26 
Wisconsin do do... 18 QB 
Pacificcost do "ne .18 @2z8 


In Chicago a steady market is reported 
at the following quotations: Pacific coast, 
25 to 27c; New York choice, 24 to 26c; do 
prime, 22 to 24c; Wisconsin prime, 18 to 
22c; do common, & to 16c. 

Barley was received here the past week 
to the amount of 11,984 bu, and the ship- 
ments were 2,042 bu. The visible supply 
of this grain in the country April 8 was 
933,233 bu against 16,685,000 bu, at the 
corresponding date in 1881. The visible 
supply shows a decline of 147,748 bu dur- 
ing the week. The market is firmer, and 
$2 20 per cental is readily paid for good 
State, while poor to ordinary ranges from 
$2 to $215 per cental. Mr. John Lessiter 
of Jersey, sold 600 bu the past week for 
which hereceived $2 20 per cental. It was 
of good weight, 47 lbs to the bushel, and 
the quality was also good, but was slightly 
discolored in harvesting. For barley as 
good as this there is a good market at cur- 
rent quotations. In Chicago the market 
is quoted steady at $105 to 106 per bu 
for No. 2, and 92c for No. 8. The New 
York market is quiet and firm at $1 22 per 
bu for No. 1 Canada, $1 25 for No.1 
bright do, and $1 05 for two-rowed Canada 
East. Very little of anything but Canada 
barley is being received there. The con- 


tinued decline in stocks, and the demand 
that is being made for fine samples for 
seed, favors a strong market for this grain. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 








The receipts of butter in this market 
the past week were 13,519 lbs., and the 
shipments were 21,986 lbs, The market 
shows a substantial decline during the past 
week, and although the receipts have not 
been at all liberal the demand has been 
light. Receipts of choice are very small, 
and this with high prices has started con- 
sumers to look for substitutes, and cut 
down demand very sensibly. The singular 
fact is apparent upon looking over receipts 
and shipments for the past six weeks,. that 
we have, besides supplying home consump. 
tion, shipped from ten to twenty thousand 
pounds per week more than we received, 
which speaks volumes for the industry of 
Detroit cows or the oleomargarine factor- 
ies, you can take your choice of which. 
The highest quotations for choice butter 
are now 28 to 29c per lb., with dealers look- 
ing for afurther decline. In Chicago the 
market is reported steady, but prices are a 
shade lower than a week ago. Fancy 
creamery is quote at 39 to 4lc, fair to 
choice do, 36 to 38c, choice dairy at 34 to 
38c, fair to good do 25 to 30c, and com- 
mon grades at 20 to 23c. In New York 
the market has dropped from 6 to 8c from 
quotations of a week ago, and choice 


t creamery is now quoted there at 35c, fair 


to good do. at 33 to 4c, ordinary do. at 
25 to 30, State tubs at 33c, and prime do 
at.28 to 30c. The WV. Y. Bulletin says: 


‘For creamery the value is quite un- 
certain, as it depends a great deal on how 
careful the buyer operates. Those who 
do no shopping are paying in some cases 
pretty near up to former figures, but when ‘ 
the effort is made stock can be found at 
about 35c, especially if taken in full par- 
cels. The same conditions will apply to 





State dairy, and while about 52 to 33c is 


mentioned, it appears to be an asking rate 
only, and 30c is about all that can be 


depended upon for nine-tenths of the stock. 
Western goods are not very plenty, and the 
break in prices has drawn a few more or~- 
ders from out-of-town, but the market con. 
tinues on the downward turn, with 23c 
apparently the extreme for the best marks 
of factory.” 

Quotations: for Western in that market 
are as follows: 

Western imitation creamery...ocrsserscccene 25 B27 

Wostern dairy, choice...........+ d cece 24 @% 

Western dairy, good to prime ........+. 22 a 
Western dairy. ordinary to fair....... .. 20 1 
Western factory, choice current makes,. 23 @ 
Western factory, fair to 200d....00000....0 20 @22 
Western factory, Ordinary..ccome.cocesree 12 @18 

There were neither receipts nor ship- 
ments of cheese in this market the past 
week, There isa fair consumptive demand 
by the home trade that keeps prices steady 
at unchanged figures, namely 14 to 15c for 
choice full cream State. Stocks held here 
are very light, and are rapidly diminishing. 
Other markets appear to hold a less firm 
position. In Chicago full cream stock is 
steady, but skims are weak. Quotations 
there are as follows: Full cream, 13 to 
14c; part skims cheddars, choice, 94 to 
103c; part skim flat choice, 9 to 94c; 
common to good do, 6 to 7c per lb. In 
New York the quotations are as follows: 
Fancy State factory 18} to 13}c, choice 
State factory 122 to 18c, prime 11 to 11jc, 
and fair to good, 94 to 10jc; prime Ohio 
flats, 10 to 11c, dnd 12 to 12}c. The J. 
Y. Bulletin of Saturday says: 

“Cheese, in a general fay, about as be- 
fore. The choice mild stock less plenty 
and well held, with a good average home 
demand, but the bulk of the supply notin 
favor, with indications that a great many 
thousand boxes will have to be parted 
with at very low figures in order to close 
them out. A little new stock has appear- 
ed, but it was mostly partly skimmed, and 
fixes no regular rates.” 

In the Liverpool market choice Ameri- 
can is quoted firm at 64s, the same rates 
as ruled a week ago. 

WOOL. 





The wool season is coming on apace, 
and the note of preparation is being sound- 
ed by the Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia buyers, who are packing their satchels 
and getting their jaws into condition for 
the southwestern campaign which is 
just about opening. It would besupposed 
that the near approach of the time when 
the new clip is to come forward would 
tend to weaken the market, but last week 
fine wools were really firmer than two or 
three weeks previous. Still there has been 
a decline of fully 2c per lb on all classes of 
wool since the beginning of March. For 
Michigan X 41c is now the top price, with 
40c about the average, Ohio XX and above 
is quoted at 43 to 45c, and X at 40 to 42}c, 
and Wisconsin and Indiana X at 39 to 403. 
In No. 1 wools Michigan is quoted at 45c 
and Ohio at 46c; in delaine and combing 
wools Ohio is quoted at 46 to 47c. 

The Kentucky clipis about ready, and 
buyers there are offering about 25c per lb 
for unwashed, which Boston dealers con- 
sider above the market at present, as old 
Kentucky is selling in Boston at 29 to 30c. 
But buyers know that they must have a 
supply of wool, that domestic 1s relatively 
cheaper than anything they can impott, 
and their anxiety is sure to drive up prices 
2 to 3c before the season is over. 

Wool is selling about 1c per ib higher 
than at this date last year, and we do not 
look for any great fluctuations in the prices. 
Taking the past year all through, prices 
have been more even than any one we 
remember of, and this steadiness bids fair 
to continue. Theclip in this State should 
be in good condition this season, and we 
think the quality will be even better than 
last. Itis probable, also, that it will be 
larger. The Boston Builetin has this to 
say of the market: 


** A considerable portion of the XX and 
X fleeces now in the seaboard markets 18 of 
rather an inferior description,and as manu- 
facturers are now cautious about testing 
the intrinsic value of wool before buying 
it, this fact partly accounts for the wide 
range in prices. One lot of 45,000 lbs XX 
Ohio 1s reported to have sold here this 
week at 4ic, and on the other hand, a 
choice selection of 25,000 lbs XX and 
above brought 45c. Itis easier to obtain 
4ic for Michigan X now than a week ago, 
and there has been a sale of one lot of 70,- 
000 lbs at that figure.: 

‘*There seems to be every reason why 
the wool market should rule steady, with 
no marked fluctuations either upward or 
downward at the present time. A ver 
little spurt of activity is sufficient to stiffen 
up prices, but any advance causes manu- 
facturers to cease buying. Purchases are 
being very cautiously made, and are pre- 
ceded by a good deal of sampling and 
testing, and with the new clip now begin- 
ning to come forward, dealers themselves 
are indisposed to impart any fictitious 
strength to the market.” 


Ons of the sharpest swindles that has 
recently came to light is that of Vogel & 
Co., of Hong Kong, China, dealers in 
hemp, silks, etc. The victims are Euro- 
pean and American merchants. Until 
recently the firm has held an excellent rep- 
utation, and importers have had no hegita- 
tion in sending them heavy drafts with 
their orders for goods, such drafts being 
payable on presentation of bills of lading 
of the merchandise. Some of the cargoes 
recently received turn out to bea lot of 
cheap stuff of one sixth the value paid for 
it, and cable inquires have resulted in the 
finding out that the members of the firm 
have left for parts unknown. English and 
French merchants suffer to a much larger 
extent than American, and reports put the 
amounts obtained by the firm at from six 
to eight millions of dollars. Detectives 
have been sent in every direction after the 
scamps. , 





—-- —- 20 —___—_—__ 
As an illustration of the present scarcity 
of profitable ocean freights, it is stated 
that shipments of grain to Liverpool have 
been made within a week by way of Boston 
on British on steamships, the grain deliver- 
ed by shippers, on board the vessels, and the 
latter agreeing to deliver it to the receivers 
in Liverpool free of transportation ex- 
penses. Thesteamers must have ballast, 
and in the absence of something to carry 
at a profit, grain that is put on board free 
of expense is better than nothing. Ves- 
sels have lately sailed from New York with 
stones for ballast: This ought to quiet the 
free trade oracles who have been bewailing 
the fact that the British were doing all the 
carrying tradeofthecountry. If the Brit- 
ish are willing to do it for nothing we fa- 
vor the idea of letting them do it, and 





Y | little experience. 


Americans can turn their attention to some- 
thing that will pay them better for their 
labor. 


~s 
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Michigan Crop Report for March. 








The State Department at Lansing has 
just issued the following report of the 
condition of the growing crops up to April: 

For this report returns have been receiv- 
ed from 928 coriespondents, representing 
680 townships. Six hundred and one of 
these returns are from 412 townships in 
the Southern four tiers of counties. 

The growing wheat in Michigan suffer- 
ed little or no injury during the month. of 
March. According to the estimates, six 
per cent of the acreage sown last fall has 
been winter-killed. The crop in the south- 
ern four tiers of counties promises 47 per 
cent. better, and in the entire State 38 per 
cent. better, than on the first of April, 1881. 

The condition of clover is not so prom— 
ising. Twenty-nine per cent. of the entire 
acreage in clover meadows and clover pas- 
tures is reported winter-killed, and the 
condition of that portion not winter-killed 
is four per cent. below the condition one 
year ago. 

The prospects for apples and peaches 
are favorable. 

Cattle and sheep throughout the State 
are generally in good condition. The 
mortality among breeding ewes and lambs, 
with few cxceptions, is reported no greater 
than usual. The mortality among swine 
is reported greater than usual by 37 cor- 
respondents. Cholera is given as the 
cause in Branch, Cass, Ionia, Lenawee, 
Monroe, Oakland, St. Joseph, and Wex- 
ford counties. Two correspondents in 
Kalamazoo county state that there are 
fewer cases of cholera than one year ago. 

Reports have been received of the quan- 
tity of wheat marketed by farmers during 
the month of March at 294 elevators and 
mills. Of these, 231 are in}the southern 
four tiers of counties, which is nearly one 
half of the whole number of elevators and 
mills in these counties. The total num- 
ber of bushels reported marketed is 448,- 
155, of which 156,552 bushels were mar- 
keted in the first or southern tier of coun- 
ties, 183,035 bushels in the second tier, 
65,723 bushels in the third tier, 71,873 
bushels in the fourth tier, and 25,972 
bushels in the counties north of the south- 
ern four tiers. At 47 elevators and mills, 
or 16 per cent. of the whole number from 
which reports have been received, there 
was no wheat marketed during the 
month. ' 

At 230 elevators and mills the quantity 
of wheat marketed was 420,247 bushels, 
which is 22 per cent. of the quantity maz- 
keted at the same places during the months 
of January and February. 





The British Grain Trade, 





The Mark Lane Hupress of Monday, in 
its review of the British grain trade, says: 


“The prospects for young wheats have 
been greatly improved by the fine soaking 
rain. Sound samples of fine native wheats 
command an advance on account of scarc- 
ity. The provincial markets close 10 to 
20c better for these samples. Foreign is 
more active and business increased; about 
half of the supply American. Best des- 
criptions 1s better at Liverpool and 6d bet- 
ter ininland markets. Off-coast trade firm 
but inactive. No. 2 California realized an 
advance of 9d. There were 15 arrivals and 
six sales. Floating bulk is gradually ad- 
vancing. Cargoes on passage for ship- 
ment are stronger. Flour rather firmer: 
foreign steady and firm; barley unchanged, 
foreign firm; oats firmer and foreign im- 
proved 6d and 1s, Maize improved in 
we but remained unchanged 1n Lon- 

on.” 





THERE is no implement connected witk 
agriculture, which is of so much import- 
ance to the farmeras the Threshing ma- 
chine. It deals with his products when 
they are enhanced in value by the use of 
all other implements required in their pro- 
duction, and completes the work of fitting 
them for the market. It should have the 
capacity for fast threshing, be fitted for all 
kinds of grains and seeds, also elean the 
grain ready for the miller, or sowing, and 
thus save an extra handling. It should be 
made of good matezial and put together in 
& substantial manner, so as to avoid delays 
by breakages, and alossof time and money. 
It should be simple in its construction so 
that itcan be operated even by those of 
The firm of Rinehart. 
Ballard & Co., of Springfield, Ohio, who 
have been manufacturing threshing ma- 
chines for a great many years, think from 
the success which attended the advent of 
their ‘‘ New Spring Vibrating Thresher,” 
that they have in it the combined requis- 


received from those who have purchased 
and used the machines, show a general 
satisfaction with the manner in which 
they perform their work. Our space 
will not permit us to give a 
detailed description of this ma- 
chine,. but a postal card to this firm at 
Springfield, Ohio, will secure a handsome- 
ly illustrated catalogue, giving a descrip- 
tion of the machine, and other information 
of interest to farmers. 





THE ‘crop reports” being sent out from 
day to day arereally toofunny. Last week 
the Chicago dailies reported a “‘splendid 
prospect fora big corn crop,” while the 
thermometer was very little above the 
freezing point, and not the first move had 
been made to get in the crop. They have 
also been telling big stories about the 
‘largely increased area” being put into 
wheat this season, and the big crop that 
they had already grown in their minds, 
The following from the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press gives the true story in regard to the 
outlook for wheat in Minnesota: 


“In spite of the open winter and early 
spring, the seeding season promises to be 
later than usual. The heavy rains of last 
fall, followed by occasional rains and 
thaws all winter, have left the farming 
lands over a large part of Minnesota in a 
state of saturation that prevents the sow- 
ing of seed until a succession of warmer 
days than have yet been experienced shall 
have dried up the soil. In nearly all the 
points heard from, except in the northern 
wooded district, which grows very little 
wheat anyway, the frost is out of the 
ground but it has left fathomless depths 
of mud. The reportsas to acreage are less 
definite and not more satisfactory than 
those as to the progress of seeding, As 
usual, there is a marked decrease in all the 





soutbern counties in the a e, devoted 
te wheat and a corresponding increase in 


ites mentionéd above, and the testimonials 


the average sown to other grains and set 
aside to stock-raising. There is certainly 
an increase in the whéat acreage in tbe 
northern counties, though this item has 
been reduced by the fall rains, which pre- 
vented plowing, as well as by voluntary 
abandonment of wheat culture, and the 
former influence affected all parts of the 
state alike. It is doubtful if the increase 
in the north will balance the decrease in 
the south.” ; 





ACCORDING to the New Orleans Picay- 
une, 585,000 acres of cotton lands have 
been inundated of which 247,000 are in 
Mississippi, 203,000in Louisiana, and 135,- 
00C in Arkansas. The average products 
of the districts overflowed is at least three 
quarters of a bale to the acre, so that the 
yield from the lands would be about 470,- 
600 bales. The Picayune says that a large 
proportion of these lands will no doubt be 
planted this year. The flood hss come 
several weeks earlier than usual, and it is 
therefore likely to recede in time to afford 
opportunity for conducting safe agricul- 
tural operations. In 1874 about the same 
area was under water. The river did not 
commence to fall that year at Memphis 
until April, and it was the middle of May 
before planting was finished. The same 
was true of the Alabama River bottoms. 
It was estimated then that the overflowed 
section produced 350,000 bales of cotton. 
But the cotton crop of the season was re- 
duced only 137,000 bales. At New Or- 
leans the receipts fell from 1,147,000 to 
995,000 bales—a decrease of 152,000 bales; 


showing that on half the lands inundated 
a crop was made from planting after the 
middle of April. Another feature of that 
year was the fact that though the lower 
Louisiana was apparently under water, 
the sugar crop increased fifty per cent. 





Tue Astorian, published on the Pacific 
coast, in an article on the surplus wheat on 
the coast says: ‘“‘Itis thought that the 
entire surplus for export from the Colum- 
bia river the present year will be 250,000 


wheat export during this harvest year will 
reach 1,300,000 tons, or over 43,000,000 bu. 
The total exports from California and the 
Columbia will reach 52,000,000 bu, or load 
1,000 ships of 1,000 tons register. 





WASHINGTON County, Pa., is said to be 
the largest wool-growing county in the 
Union, and produces annually 2,500,000 
to 3,000,000 pounds of wool, worth ia cash 
$1,600,000 for the wool alone, beside the 
sale of fine sheep for breeding purposes, 
and mutton sheep and lambs for the meat 
market of the East. 





Pror. SAMUEL JOHNSON, of the State 
Agricultural College, sends us advance 
sheets containing his report of the experi- 
ment with ensilage at the College. We 
shall give a summary of the results in our 
next issue. 





THE peach crop of Southern Illinois has 
suffered severely from the frosts of last 
week, and the crop from that section will 
be a short one. Southern Ohio is inabout 
the same condition. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 


H. C. Stanton, of Oxford, late of Bay City, 
died on the 11th inst. 


At the Kent County Teachers’ Instiiute re- 
cently held at Lowell, over 4100 teachers were 
in attendance, 


Mrs. Georgina Armstrong died very sugdsn- 
ly on the 15h inst., at Charlotte, at the unu- 
sual age of 95 years. 


Aun Arbor Argus: The Ladies’ Library As- 
sociation is to borrow $7,000 for the purpose 
of erecting a library building. 


The Grand Rapids Leader believes that the 
prospects for a good cropin the “ fruit belt” 
have not been injured by the recent cold 
weather. 


Marshall Expounder: The big turkey, 
“Lord Roscoe,’ owned 7 P. Mulveny, of 
Marengo, died recently. His weight was 43 
lbs. 9 02. 


A little daughter of George Marks, of 
Quincy, was knocked down and run over by 
a horse on the 15th, and her injuries will pro- 
bably prove fatal. 


J. B. Hendricks, of Quincy fel! from a load 
of logs on the 12th inst.,and the wheels passed 
over his left leg crushing it so that amputa- 
tion was necessary. 


Justice Page, of Dexter, who has been able 
to write ‘J. P.” after his name for 30 years, 
was elected for an additional four years at 
the spring elections. 


There is a text fora temperance lecture in 
the fact that Nathaniel Brink, of Grass Lake, 
dropped dead in a saloon as he was raising a 
glass of liquor to his lips. 


Riley Thayer was killed while chopping 
near Ranucy’s mills, Saginaw County, on the 
10th, by the falling of a tree which broke al- 
most every bone in his body. 


Birmingham Eccentric: Mason’s foundry 
and feed mill at Warren, was burned to the 
—. last week. The fire originated in the 

oiler room. Theloss amounts to over $2,000. 


The schooner Clayton Belle was struck by 
the Thomas Parsons, off Fort Gratiot, on the 
12th, and so damaged that she sank in seven 
minutes, with the captain and three of the 
crew. 


Brian Walker, of Freeport, has exhibited to 
the admiring gaze ofthe editor of the Hast- 
ings Banner, a tuft of wool which the truth- 
en a. swears was fully eleven inches in 
ength. 


Ann Arbor Register: Aman named John 

Burke was killed near this city by the Chicago 

express, on the 11th. °He was partly blind, 

0m —" so from the effects of liquor at 
e time. 


It is said that Lew Hoffman, well known as 
a cornet player and popular band master, has 
been sent to the Tonia House of Correction 
for vagrancy. Another brilliant career spoiled 
by whiskey. 


The vicinity of Marine City must be a bad 
ag for sheep; the Reporter says that $200 

as been paid out of the dog tax fund to 
persons having had sheep killed by dogs, 
within the past few days. 


The editor of the Charlotte Republican has 
put his editorial foot down on the “card of 
thanks”’ business,and refuses—most sensibly, 
to admit such matter to his columns except at 
regular advertising rates. 


Prof. Smiley, of the United States Fish 
Commission, says the supply of fish in the 
great lakes is diminishing, and he calls for 
legislation to prohibit the use of fine-mesh 
nets, which prevent the escape of small fish. 


Grand Rapids Democrat: On _ the 
llth the elevator rope in tbe Kent 
furniture factory broke, and the elevator, 
with the boy who managed it, went down. 
The boy’s leg was broken and he sustained 
other severe injuries. 


Ann Arbor Courier: The beauty of the 
lawna out the courthouse having been spoiled 
by persons who take ‘“‘short cuts”? across it, 
wire fences have been built from each corner 
of the building to the corners of the square, 
expressly to impede pedestrianism. 


Allegan Journal: W. A. Knerr has dis— 
appeared from thjs place, and left behind him 
debts to the amount of $700, and taking $200 
and ateam and wagon. He abandoned his 
lease of Piko’s mill, which be has run on 





tons, or 8,200,000 bu, while California’s 000, 


Marshal] business men are willing to give 
$10,000 to any stock company or individual 
who will ruf a factory in that city for five 
ears, and employ during that time 100 men. 
hey will stipulate that such a concern will 
not be called upon to pay any local taxes. 


The Ladies’ Hall at Olivet College burned 
on the morning of the 11th, from a defective 
chimney. The building cost $50,000, and the 
loss is estimated at $50,000, the insurance be- 
ing light. Four pianos and one organ were 
— most of the students’ property was 
saved, 


Saginaw Courier: Two Poles, living at 

Taymouth, got into an altercation last week, 

in which their wives joined, and the outcome 

of the row was the arrest of one named Urban, 

and his wife, charged with assaulting August 

oe so seriously that his lite is in 
nger, 


The Corunna Coal Company took out about 
two thousand tons of coal last month, its 
shafts are in good condition, and the seam of 
cecal the company is now mipingis from three 
feet to three feet six inches in thickness, and 
of excellent quality. The company now em- 
ploy 100 men, 


Flint Democrat: On the 13th, while a large 
log was being sawed at Crapo’s mill, the saw 
struck a knot and burst into‘pieces, flying in 
all directions, Although there were half a 
dozen men in the immediate vicinity of the 
accident, they all miracuously escaped injury. 
It will cost $200 to replace the saw. 


Flint Globe: A new Catholic churcli is to 
be begun in this city this summer,. contracts 
being already let for a part of the work. It 
will cost nearly $25,000 when complete] 
finished, though at present expectations loo 
no farther than inclosing an edifice, for 
which about $14,000 will be required. 


Holly Advertiser: The “ Union Agricultural 
Society of Holly ’ has become an assured fact, 
and the officers have been duly elected, and 
articles of association will be filled shortly. 
The officers are: President, Thos. L. Patterson; 
Vice President, Thos. M. Joslin; Secretary, 
Fred Slocum; Treasurer, Sidney 8. Wilhelm. 


The copper yield of ieading Michigan 
mines for March was as follows: Calumet 
and Hecla, 1,825 tons, 440 pounds; Atlantic, 
151 tons, 435 pound; Franklin, 150 tons, 480 
pounds; Allouez. 101 tons, 695 pounds; Pe- 
wabic, 73 tons, 525 pounds; Grand Portage, 38 
tons, 476 pounds; total, 2,339 tons, 1,051 Ibs 


The village of Harrison was very nearly 
wiped out of existence by fire on the 18th, 
but two buildings being left standing on the 
south side of the main street. The buildings 
were all of wood, and as there was no means 
of checking the flames, they spread with 
great rapidity. The loss is estimated at $80,- 
The office of the Clare County Cleaver 
was destroyed. 


Monroe Democrat: The Monroe Marsh 
Company have resolved to transfer their pro- 
perty.to a trustee, W. C. Sterling being nam- 
ed for the office, and required to furnish 
bonds for $10,000. Capital stock of the com- 
pany is $6,300, but the shares have more than 
donbled in value. Noperson who shoots for 
market or sells his game is admitted to mem- 
bership in the company. 


C. F. Wilcox, late of Tecumseh, was arrest- 
ed last week at Muskegon, charged with 
having more wives than the law ‘allows out- 
side of Utah. He married Miss Ella Wheeler 
in May, 1881, and a short time ago married 
Amelia Wood at Wyandotte. Now he claims 
that his marriage with Miss Wheeler was 2 
mock ceremony. The ond is not yet, but the 
moral is, do not marry a man on short ac- 
quaintance. 


Monroe Democrat: A man about 60 years 
of age, evidently in the last stages of con- 
sumption, and who gave the name of Powers, 
called at the station house and asked for 
lodging. He was kept for two or three days, 
hoping to get oetter and able to get light 
work to do, but finally agreed to goto the 
county house. But death was nearer than he 
thought, and while he was being assisted to 
the carriage he sank to the sidewalk, and died 
in a few moments. 


The Bay City Tribune gives a list of 45 per- 
sons killed in the lumber woods since Sep- 
tember 21st, 1881, and says the list is incom- 
plete, as it includes only the cases which 
have come under the observation of the 
Tribune, which adds: ‘The list doez not 
include those who died from injuries, at home 
or some place where they were taken, after 
being hurt, and to get a complete list would 
be impossible. Nor is menticn made of the 
hundreds who have been maimed, crippled 
and wounded.” 


At East Richland, Kalamazoo County, Mrs. 
White donated to the new schoolhouse in dis- 
trict No. 6 a supply of shade and ornamental 
trees and shrubbery, and the members of the 
district assembled to plantthem. A fine row 
of maples was set around the outside, with 
an evergreen in each corner. Elms, butter- 
nuts and shrubbery were set within about the 
grounds. All were mulched and well staked, 
and the work was finished by a supper which 
the same lady provided. This is certainly a 
good example to be set to other school dis- 
tricts, and we hope to see the fruits of it. 


The Grand Rapids Zagle says that a hollow 
log drawn out of the river into the saw mill 
of the Grand Rapids Chair Company one day 
last week, on being sawed through the cen- 
ter, revealed fourteen black bass and one 
bullhead, which flopped out of their hiding 
_ and were taken home by the workmen 

he fish were quite large, so large as to lead 
to the belief that they found their way into 
the log through a small hole and afterward 
grewso much they could not get out. ‘The 
Logle vouches for the truth of the story, but 
is reminded respectfully that all fish stories 
are to be taken cum grane salis, 





General News. 


8t. Louis is emulating Chicago in a raid on 
the gambling and lottery shops. 


The room where Jesse James was shot is 
on exhibition at tea cents.a sight. 


The robberies of Jesse James and his gang 
are said to have amounted to over $256,000. 


The Wisconsin State Millers’ Association 
has appointed a committee to suppress grain 
gambling. 


Edison has taken out 93 patents on his 
electric lighting machines, and has applied 
for 101 more. 


The Connecticut House of Representatives 
has petitioned for Mason’s pardon and re- 
storation to rank. 


John F. Slater, of Norwich, Conn., has put 
aside $1,000,000 asa fund for the education 
of the freedmen. 


The bullion shipment from Leadville for 
the last quarter amounted to $4,048,618, the 
largest ever known. 


Cincinnati brewers and saloon keepers will 
contest the Pond tax bill on the ground of 
ucconstitutionality. 


The Banking and Currency committee of 
the House objects to the bill for the taxation 
of greenbacks by the States, 


Hogs are being trained to work in harness 
in some parts of Pennsylvania, Armstrong 
County having several such teams in service. 


Wm. Morton accidently shot Samuel 
Wright, jr., dead at Rushville, O., last week, 
and is likely to become insane in consequenee. 


Tom Navin, the notorious, was in Denver 
on the 8th inst., and one of Pinkerton’s de- 
i arrived 24 hours afterwards on his 
ra . 


The inventor of roller skates values his 
oe at $1,000,000, and has expended over 

100,000 to protect it from infringement in 
England. 


A vew Chinese bill, withaten year sus- 
pension of immigration clause, is tocome up 
in Congress this week, and will undoubtedly 
be passed. 


The river and harbor bill, which is to be 
reported to the house ina few days, appro- 
priates $14,000,000,—the largest sum ever 
appropriated. ° 

It is alleged that money and drafts to the 
amount of $1,000,000, en route from Colo- 
rado to New York, have been stolen from the 
mails since December. 


Dr. Herman Schroeder, a recognized au- 
thority on fruits, says the damage by the 


frosts in southern Illinois is much greater 
than at first reported. 
The unkindest cutof all. A wood cut of 


ex-Postmaster General James is made to do 
duty for a portrait of Jesse James, the out- 
law, ina Milwaukee paper. 


The cashier of the Washington, Pa., sav- 








Members of the House committee on W 
po epee 6a - is cos likely they wil 
a t 

flour an export rebate. ee 


The house banking and 
mittee have prepared's bill 
coinage of silver dollars, and 
ance of silver certificates. 


The business failures for the past 

days number 122, as follows. mp the 
Southern States 33, Western 34, Middle 19 
Eastern 22, Pacific 8, New York city 6. ’ 


Kentucky small fruits, which were in ful] 
loom. and vegetables which were well ad- 
vanced, are said to have suffered almost en- 
tire destruction by the recent frosts, 


The great lake system, including the Unite 
States and Canada, now has 2,498 sail Ang 
1,398 steam vessels, 640 canal boats and 162 
barges; total, 4,699 craft, of 803,370 tons, 


Marcotte, the Montreai swindler, has be 
eaptured in Chicago, and settled ’ with vs 
creditors by turning over $100,000 worth of 
money and goods which he carried off. 


The Yale lockmakers have sued the Baltj- 
more postmaster for $10,000 damages for re- 
— that the Yale locks on the street 
etter-boxes in that city had been picked. 


The sale of postage stamps, cards and en- 
velopes for nice months ending March 3} 

aggregated $30,697,114, an increase of $4,666, 
915 over the same period in the previous year, 


Crop prospects at the South are very hope- 

ful. <A general increase of acreage in winter 

and spring wheat is reported. The floods 

bag cause @ decrease of 250,000 bales of cot- 
on. 


Strikes are becoming epidemic. They are 
reported ia progress at several points in this 
State, in Chicago, Milwaukee, Ohio, Penncyl- 
_ New York, Massachusetts and New 
Jersey. ‘ 


Guiteau has discharged Scoville as his at- 
torney, and notified Mr. Reed that he can 
have all the glory to himself of his defense. 
Reed must be very proud of the honor. 


Chicago's wickedest woman, Cora Munn by 
name, has been converted, joined a church, 
and will hereafter behave herself. She was 
: private detective of very unsavory reputa- 

on. 


Col. Wm. B. Way, the gallant Colonel of 
the old Ninth Michigan cavalry, died in Cin- 
cinnati about ten days ago, after a lingerin 
illness, and leaving his family in a state o 
destitution. 


The exports of ame from New York from 
January lto April 8 exceeded the imports 
by $13,987,253. For the corresponding period 
last ycar the imports exceeded the exports by 
nearly $16,000,000. 


A family at Bridesburg, Pa., is suffering 
from trichina, which they got by eating some 
half-cooked ham. The eldest daughter, a 
young lady, has died, and five others are 
not expected to recover. 


A terrific hail storm swept over Dallas, 
Tex., last week, doing immense damage in 
the city, and to fruit trees and crops in the 
adjoining country. Many of the hailstones 
were as large as‘ base ball. 


The Chicago authorities are after the 
gamblers, and twelve of them have been con- 
victed and sentenced. They have appealed 
theircases. A number more will be up for 
trial in 2 day or two, and a lot have cleared 
out. 


The American consul general at Shanghai 
has sent 20 boxes of bamboo cuttings for 
transplanting in Oregon. The bamboo is 
made to serve @ great many purposes in Asia, 
and if it can be acclimated here would be 
very useful. 


currency com- 
to suspend the 
for the reissy- 


The managers of the estate of the 
late A. T. Stewart, Judge Hilton and Wm. 
Libby, announce that the entire business will 
be closed out. It is rumored that the concern 
is loring heavily and has been for the past 
three years. 


Bishop Wm. H. Hare, of New York, 
charged 8. D. Hinman, one of the Indian 
missionaries connected with his church, with 
gross immoralities while among the Indians, 
and the latter sued him and has recovered 
$10,000 damages. : 


At Sedalia, Mo., a number of persons who 
were in the same division with Jesse James 
when he was a soldierin the regular Confed- 
erate service, have started a subscription for 
his widow and children. Over $250 have al- 
ready been raised, 


The Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians are 
incensed at the action of Congress in grant- 
iog Jay Gould’s railroad the right of way 
—— their territory, and brakemen on the 
completed portion are frequently shot at and 
two or three have been killed while on top 
of the cars. 


The Irish National Land League held a 
convention at Washington last week. They 
resolved that Minister Lowell should be re- 
ealled from the British Mission, and the 
President is to be requested todoit. They 
want some one who will yank the lion’s tail 
whenever the occasion offers. ' 


The flood at Fargo, Dak., has submerged a 
large part of the city destroyed a large amount 
of merchandise, and threatens the founda- 
tions of theelevators, which are full of grain. 
In some of the stores, shops and printing 
offices the lower floors were all under water, 
and people had to all wear rubber boots, 


The First National Bank of Buffalo has 
suspended, aud quitea number of drovers 
who did business with it lost their deposits. 
It was a great embarrassment to some of 
them, but it is now thought they will finally 

et back a large share of their losses. The 
Faas is attributed to loaning aspeculator 
named Hall $200,000 without security, 


The notorious desperado, Elias, or Jack 
ia, known as ‘“ Three-Fingered Jack,’’ 
and his pal, Dan Griscomb,known as “ Grizzly 
Dan,” were lynched in the woods four miles 
from Durango, Col., by a band of five vigi- 
lants, last week. The affair has been kept 
very quiet, as it is alleged tuat the sheriff and 
other prominent men were members of the 
lynching party. 


It is said that Gov. Crittenden’s record in 
the Jesse James case will so increase his 
eae as toinsure his re-election. The 
ord boys will probably have the shortest 
trial for murder ever known in Missouri. 
They will probably be convicted of murder 
ust as soon as the case can be brought up. 
hat will satisfy the law. They will then be 
pardoned and get the $10,000 reward. 


Last week ey Howgate was permitted to 
leave the Washington jail in charge of 2 
bailiff, to visit bi 
house the bailiff, for some reason, lost sight 
of the prisoner fora moment, and when he 
tnrned around Howgate was no longer in the 
room. The bailiff asked Miss Howgate where 
her father had gone. She replied that he had 
stepped out, but would return in a moment, 
and asked the bailiff to sit down. The of- 
fler suspecting something was wrong, rushed 
out of the house, but could see nothing of 
prisoner, and it is believed he has made his 
escape good. 





Foreign. 


*The people of Roscommon who did not il- 
luminate at Parnell’s release had their win- 
dows smashed. 


The United Irishman newspaper has been 
allowed to resnme publication, and has great- 
ly moderated its tone. 


The Scotch farmers, having seen what a fine 
thing the no rent home rule business is in 
Treland, propose trying it in their country. 


The cold wave has reached Europe, and fruit 
trees, vines and young wheat in Roumania 
are reported almost ruined by unusual frosts. 


The early resignation of Lord Cowper, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, is predicted, and his 
retirement will be taken as a proof ofa change 
of policy. 

Stanley, the African explorer, has been 
heard from. January 16 he was near the head 
of the Congo River, and hoped to finish up 
his expedition this year. 


O'Donnell, member of Parliament for Dun- 
garvon, declares that the arrears of rent con- 
stitute the core of the Irish difficulty. If 
that is settled he thinks the rest will be easy. 


Joseph Cowen, member of Parliament for 
Newcastle, has refused to preside at a meeting 
called to thank the government for releasing 
Parnell, holding that it should be censured 
instead for putting him in jail. 


The coronation of the Czar is announced to 
to take place in August, and all the dignita— 





ings bank has stolen $60,000, but his bonds 





borrowed capital for two or three years. 


for $100,000 are good. He lost the money in | 
wheat speculations. ‘ 


ries of the empire are commanded to attend. - 
The festivities will last two weeks, and the 
expenses are estimated at $7,000,000. 


amily. On arriving atthe _ 
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Inquiries from subscribers my under this head 


qj) be answered in this colamn 
af general interest. 
qeury A. Haigh, Attorney, 


the replies are 
Address communications to 
Seitz Block, Detroit. 
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Line Fences. 





Brownstown, March 8th, 1882. 


so the Law Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
gm—Being a reader of your paper I 


woul 


dlike to know what the law is in 


oving a line fence. The cir- 
noe net the case arethese: A fence 


cumstances 


pas been bu 


gn the line, 


ilt 25 years and supposed to be 
but recently one farmer has 


his farm surveyed, and finds that he 
ee all his land; but his neighber re- 


4yses to move 
that the fence ; 
ye forced to move it. 


the fence on the ground 
has stood so long he can not 
What is the law? 
OLIVER FLOWER. 


——— 


Answer.—The above statement is not 
gl] enough to show whether the title to 
he land in dispute has been gained by 
shat is called ‘‘adverse possession.” If 
the party to whose advantage it isto have 
‘be fence remain where it now stands, has 
aimed that it is correctly located,and has 
xeupied the land up to it, actually, con- 
jpuously and under the claim of right, for 
s period greater than 15 years, it cannot 


cow be changed. 


He has gained the right 


»o have it remain there by whatis termed 
‘prescription,’ and the law gives him title 
o the land in dispute, by reason of his oc- 
supancy or ‘‘ adverse possession” of it. 

But even if this is not true, and tbe par- 
jes in the above case have not thought or 
aid or done anything about the matter, 
imply supposing the fence was right, and 
nying it no further attention, itis proba- 
bly now too late to change it. The ten- 
jency of the decisions in this State is 
strongly against disturbing old boundary 
ines, Which have been for many years 
‘gcitly regarded as correct. 

“Landmarks which have been recogniz- 
sjand acted upon long, ought not to be 
jisturbed,” says the Court in Stewart vs. 


Carlton, 81 Mich., 272, 


Long practical 


acquiescence in a certain boundary be- 
. pween the parties concerned, may constl- 
+ ute an agreement that it is the true line, 
sudan agreement to that effect would 


atop the parties from disputing it. 


See 


Deihl vs. Zanger, 30 Mich.,601, also Smith 
vs, Hamilton, 20 Mich., 433. 





Unruly Bull. 





‘aw Editor Michigan Farmer, 

$in:—Please give through the Farmer 
the law regarding damage done by butls 
running in pasture and breaking in with 


acighbors’ cattle. 


Have they a right 


Tan outside a special enclosure made 


‘or the purpose? 
4 


INQUIRER. 


Answer.—There is no statutory provis- 
on requiring bulls to be kept in a separate 
The question as to whether 
the owner of the bull is‘responsible for 
thedamage done by him depends upon 
whether the owner is negligent or not in 


mmclosure. 


moviding a suitable enclosure. 


This is 


nore a question of fact than of law, and 
sto be determined by the jury. The tar- 
mer must use due diligence to prevent 
isanimals from doing injury; and if he 
ownsa bull which he knows will break 
ut of his field and do damage, he should 


wot turn him loose there. 


Probably most 


julls will break through any ordinary 
‘ence,and their owners generally know this 
‘act; hence they sheuld keep their bulls in 
iM enclosure strongly enough fenced to re- 
ittzinthem. The law, however, does not 
tequire a separate enclosure, but only t hat 
‘he owner use due care—that is the care 
‘hata prudent man would exercise—to 


prevent any damage. 


We have « statute 


‘uposing a heavy fine on the farmer who 
lows his bull out of his enclosure, and 


giving in addition to this damages to the 
owner Of any cow injured thereby. See 


Vompiled Laws 663. 


But this stat ute ap- 


olies only to cases where the owner inten- 
‘onally lets the bull go off his premises. 


H.A. H. 











Because it adds to Personal Beauty by restor- 
ug color and luster to gray or faded hair, and 
‘beneficial to the sealp, is why Parker’s Hair 
Yalsam 6 such a popular dressing. 





Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
iastapidly made its way to favor among 
druggists, who have observed its effects on 
‘he health of their customers. Send to Mrs. 
‘ydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, 
“yan, Mass., for pamphlets. 





‘MPORTANT TO TRAVELERS.—Special in 
ducements are offered you by the Burling- 
‘route, It will pay you to read their ad 
‘ertisement to be found elsewhere in this 


Ssue, 


a 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








WaAstEp TO EXCHANGE.—A Smith 
American @abinet Organ, of fine tone and 


2 good condi 


tion, cost $140 when new, for a good 


uich cow ; address L. B. O.,FARMER office, Detroit. 





BEAUTY OF HEBRON. 


few of this best and earliest variety of 


We have a 


potatoes known for sale. 


Our first seed was direct 


pu the Agricaitural Department at Washington. 


Price $2 per bushel, 


Sacks 15c extra. Order at 


‘ce. N. A, CLAPP, Wixom, Qakland Co., Mich 


apis-3t 





SEED CORN. 


, Eathaway's Improved Yellow Dent.™ This corn 

wn by the originator for 26 consecu- 

= recognized as the standard of dent 
‘itude, 


r 0 
we yeart an 
“om for this 


“tite per bushel. ...... 
per 3 bushels 


Cee eee eames ssseese 
. 


SEEDPOTATOES 





Burbage Hebron per bushel................ $2 50 
Kader “ ° 00 Sesecre : ~4 
a YW each........ iehbiteicasds tal * 500 


anges HATHAWAY 


y & ROGERS, 
Little Prairie Ronde, Mich, 





thorthorn Bull For Sale 


The 
39, 
ible 
Col, 


Stemstreas 


ADL 


fine Shorthorn bull 24 Lord of Eryholme 
having been used in our herd as long 2s pos- 
= now offer him for sale. 
kW oot —, : uly 9, 1877, and bred by Freder- 
TH brea nel 


Heis a roan in 


ph, Ont. Sire, 8th Airdrie 


y A. Remick, of Kentucky, out of imp 


by Ch 
Yt partionlaza addres. — 


Duke 5th _- 


es CHAS. SWAN 


Farmer for Hiram Walker & Sons, 


WALKERVILLE, Ont. 





FOR SALE. 


tH 


URTHORN BULLS. 


t wisichigan State Agricultural College offers 


reasonable prices, 


three yearling bulls, 


fam 9, G22. Custer, (he by 28d Duke of Airdrie, 


Valtieg, 


| Also af i 
“eg Oat ew cows and heifers, 


of 


breeding and excellent milkin : 


on or oftvens All stoc 


a) SAM’L. JOHNSTON, 


Agr’l College, Lansine, Miox. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





NEW PROCESS 
LINSEED MEAL. 
Guaranteed ene 

10 Per cent lessin Price 

25 Per cent greater in Value. 
than oil cake. 


Perfectly barmless; absolutely pure. 
of the pudding is in the eating of it.” 


Send for circular and prices to 


CHICAGO LINSEED OIL CO., 


Office No 1 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, Ill. 





“The proof 


£21-St 


SEED CORN. 


Four Choice Varieties For Sale. 








1. Hathaway’s Improved Yellow Dent; large yield 
er, matures very early, small red cob, . 

2. Large White Strawberry Dent; largest yielder 
known: fairly earlv, short, large stiff stalks; 
stands drougth well. ; 

3. Arnola’s Improved Gold Cup Dent; early, good 
yielder, small red cob. f : 

4. Compton's Early; a yellow flint variety; matures 
in 90 days; is a large yielder. 

Shipping boxes and barrels free. Corn promptly 
shipped to any address on receipt of purchase price, 
Seed all picked early and traced up on poles, Have 
but a limited supply of Arnold’s Gold Cup. Price 
of any of the ab@ve varieties $2 per bushel. 


LEVI ARNOLD, Plainwell,Mich 


mr7- 





—— || 


oe = 


trial to operate against 
other Presses, the Custom- 
er keeping. the one that 


suits best. No one hasever 


other 





"Address for circular and location of Western 
and Southern storehouses and Agents. 


P, K. DEDERICK & CO., Albany, N.Y. 
f28eowly 


CHILLED PLOWS 


Our Chilled Plows have the ‘Best Jointer and the 
Best Wheel made. For Good Werk, Light Draft, 
Thorongh Scouring and Economical Use are with- 
outa rival. Call on our agents er address 


THREE RIVERS PLOW CO., 
THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


mr?7-6m 


AMINE 


From all the leading varieties of pure-bred poultry, ( 
Brahmas, Cochin, Hamburgs, Pclish Game, Dor- 
king, and French Fowls, Plymouth Rocks and Ban- 
tams, Rouen and Pekin Ducks. Send for Iilustrated 
Circular. T, SMITH, P. M., Fresh Pond, N.Y 
fveow3m 











Notice to Farmers in want of a cheep end pow- 
erful STUMP MACHINE. 

j This machine has 
now been well re- 
commended and 
Has No Equal 
for power for” the 
price. Two sizes, 
$35 and $45. Send 
for circular to 
JAMES DUNN, 

82 Bank Street, 
‘\: CLEVELAND, OH10. 
=" Mention FARMER. 
m28eow6m 


FOREST EVERGREENS. 
mise Bae Payee 
25 10 50 


19 00 
15 00 28 00 








Arbor Vite. 
Hemlock 










FERRY & G37 

PT USTRATER. 

SA en 
se 





i, t 


Frex to allapp ts, without 
It contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 
and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
planting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plante, 
ruit Trees, etc, Invaluable toall. Send for it. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 








mee E- 





Bred amed by ; ‘Arnold, Fininwell M 
LEVI ARNOLD, 


— PROPRIETOR OF — 


Riverside Stock Farm, 


— BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF— 


Pare-bred Recorded Poland China Swine, 
PLAINWELL, MICH. 





The Riverside Herd to the front again. Brilliant 
Record for 1879 and 1880 as a show herd. Have 
won 96 premiums in last two years, including 1¢ 
Sweepstakes. The herd is now headed by the fine 
Boar U. 8, of Riverside and his brother Black U. 8. 
both sired by U. 8. No. 1,195, also Arnold’s Sambo, 
sired by Sambo No 1,137. I reduced my herd in 
the fall and winte: of 1880, keeping enly my choicest 
breeders and have also added to my herd six of the 
choicest bred sows I could procure of different 
noted families, in pig by noted boars, inclu 
Butler, No. 979, thus enabling me to supply my ol 
customers with stock not akin to that sold them in 
the past. All stock recorded in the Ohio P. China 
Record. Pedigrees furnixhed with every sale if de- 
sired. a in — and triss notof kin, Special 
Rates by both Express Co’s, Prices reasonable and 
re! of stock first class Ask for what yon want 

correspondence promptly answ mr2?-ly 





Fertilizing Salt by the Carload. 


White Russian Oats, 


Garden Drills, Seed Potatoes,Grass and Clover, and 
all kinds of Vegetable Seeds, New Home Sewing 
Machines, Rogers Plated Ware, Etc., Etc. 


GEO. W. HILL, 


» Seed and Commission Merchant, and 
General Merchandise Broker, 


80 Woodbridge St., W., Detroit. 


128-3m 
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no English Ve nary su and Chemist 
weling in this country, says that most of the Horse 
and Cattle Powders sold here are worthless trash. 
gays that Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolute) 
valuable. Nothing on earth will 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


& Co. 
‘ Springfield, 0. 


ufacturers of the 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mast, E"°o°os 
NEW BUCKEYE 4 


FORCE 
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IRON TURBINE 


an $3 
Z B And BUCKEYE 
oa WW IND 
Works easy, throws & & 
eonstant stream. s r ENGINE \ 
Has Porcelain Lined @ « 
@©ylinder. 3 H 
Is easily set. Is the £ 5 Strong & Durable. 
Cheapest & Best Force & # Will not SHRINK, 
Pump in the world for . owetl. pf oy SY 


Deep or Shallow Wells. 
Thousands in use in 
every part of the Uni- 
ted States. 
Never Freezes in Win- 
ter. 


Send for Circular and @ 
Prices. 





THE BEST MACHINE in THE WORLD 


| 


+ oy 


‘snags pue Wiel) JO Spuly []e 
SUIARS pub SulULa]9 ‘BUIYSaly| 10 


= ae 
RAWUAIWALLY.CS 


te"Send tor Catalogue of Engines and Separators, 


RINEHART, BALLARD & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


New Model Eureka Mower! 





WITH CENTER DRAFT FRONT CUT 


Mows Back and Forth on Same Side of Field. 


This Mower is endorsed and used by the members of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
as well as by the leading farmers in all sections who have had an opportunity of seeing it 
work, Will cut a six foot swath as easy as a side cut machine will cut four feet, and with less 
draft. It also leaves the grass in such condition that it will cure in one-half the time, and 
dispense with the use of the Hay Tedder. It is especially adapted to the cutting of Green 
Fodder or Ensilage. A thorough trial is requested from all contemplating the purchase of a 
mower the coming season. Enquire of your dealers, or write to 


EUREKA MOWER CO., Towanda, Pa. 


{as°The EUREKA MOWER is now manufactured only at Towanda, Pa. The Company 
has been thoroughly reorganized, comprising men of experience, ability and abundant capital. 
No care or expense is spared to select the very best material and skilled workmen. EVERY 


MAcsHINE Is FULLY WARRANTED. 
BROWN & MYERS, 
Distributing Agents, JACKSON, MICH. 


HEADQUARTERS 


- FOR - 


CARPETS 


All Kinds & Styles, 
From 20c per Yard Upward 


-~A T+ 


ABBOT & AETGHUNS, 


141, 143 & 145 Woodward Ave, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


CHAMPION GRAIN DRILL 


WITH OR WITHOUT 
Fertilizer Attachment, Spring Hoes or Corn Planter. 
Force Feed Grass Seeder. 


Every Fertilizer Drill warranted to sow easily, 
evenly and accurately any of the various kinds of 


Phosphates or Guano Wet or Dry. 
The only Grain Drill having a Special 
Device for Planting Corn for the Crop 


No GRAIN DRILL inthe market can perform 80 
great a variety of work, Many thousands in use, 
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—— 227" Send for DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET to 
& TRUMAN, 8183 Merwin St., Cleveland, Ohio, 


ef ma! IAN W 
RUSSIAN WHITE 
Pest prose, Aide poses’ 
50c, ?: bs. postpatc 1.00 § 


81 
bu. by freight or express, not prepaid 
i, id, $2.00, b each,¢ 
Ask yout merchent foseielan 


JOHNSON, CERE 


HITCHCOCR’S © 
Patent Spring-Tooth Hay Tedder. 


Simple, Light and Durable. Adjusts itself to any 
surface, and passes over all obstructicns without 
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damige Does its work ay Address LYONS 
M’FG. CO., Lyons, Ionia Co., Mich, m%8-3m 





D. M. FERRY & CO., Detrol, Miche 
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NEW ADVERTISEMEN1E. NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


EXCEEDINGLY SATISFACTORY 


A year ago we opened our LARGE AND MAGNIFICENT 


CLOTHING HOUSE 


In the Detroit Opera House Building. 


Many were the predictions made about us. 
Some gave us a life of three or four months. 
do a moderate business. 











Some said we could not succeed, 
Others seemed to think we would 
But no one predicted for us the 


Brilliant Success 


THAT HAS CROWNED 


OUR FIRST YEAR'S BUSINESS!! 


Now, we don’t believe in standing still, and have made preparations for doing a 
much larger business this year. 


WHY SHOULD WE NOT? 


We have the most commodious and best lighted clothing store in the city or State, 
we thoroughly understand our business, we have the best staff of salesmen, our 


TOCK OY CLOTING, WTS, CUP\, 


AND GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


is superior to any other in Detroit. Better than all these, our prices are so low 
that they attract universal attention. 


It Will Pay You to Come Many Miles to 
Trade With Us. 


J. L. HUDSON, Clothier, 


Detroit Opera House Building. 





DIRECTORY. 


Michigan on 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns, 


M. GRAHAM, Roch kland 
WW Cattle for sale, either bulls a! ae Waits 


for prices. fi4-1y* 


EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 


see Co, Mich, bre: der of th ” Shere 
horn Cattle, Registered Merino Shese ene 


Red Swine, Correspondence wolicited, amarante 


C. WIXOM, Wixom, Mich., 

« Shorthorns, "Rose of Sharon, Lady telest 
aud Aylesby families, Stock for sale. alt corres- 
pondence will receive prompt attention, jal7-8m* 


























M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston Co., bree@- 
er of Shorthcrns, ‘Prinel nal families, Rose 
of Sharon, Phyllis and Youn a also breedez: 





of Thoroughbred American Poland- 
China Swine, ‘ ames 
M. & ALEX. McPHERSON, Breeders of 


‘Shorthorn Cattle of the most valuable 
lies, Howell, Mich. Waterloos, Darliegtons, Ontoud 
Vanquishes, Young Phylises, Strawberrys. Stock 
for sale; prices reasonable, Also Cotswold Sheep, 


HOS. BIRKETT, Breeder of Shorthorn Cag- 
tle, Base Lake, Washtenaw County Michigan. 
Sm, Sea and cows for sale. Correspondence 


LESSITER, Jersey, Oakland Mich, 
J « Breeder of Shorthora Cattle, Shropelive and 
Southdown Sheep. Stock for sale, 


RED. A. BEARD, “Clyde Vall se 

Atkins, St. Clair Co., Mich. breeder of gute. 

— Stock for sale, Correspondence so 
Cc 














J McKAY, Romeo, Macomb County, Mich. 
Breeder of Shorthorn 5 bulls 
heifers for gale, se tiiaie — 





E. FISK & SON, Johnstown, B ounty, 

- breeders of Shorthorn Cattle, Revises Aaa 

ee os —— Fp Rem men and Jersey Red 
ou Oc i x 

Calhoun Commer. Mich, ee a 





N A.CLAPP, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder of 
® Shorthorn cattle and Berkshi wi 
for sale, Write for prices, re eee 


5 i M, SOUTHWORTH, Allen, 

breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. You Marys, 
White Rose and Jllustrious families, both sexes, 
for sale. Also registered American Merinos, Cholee 
lot of ewes and fifty rams for gale, mr2i-tf 


E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw 
. Breeder of Shorthorns avd Merino §) 
Young stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. 





Hillsdale Co, 











FARMERS OF MICHIGAN 


It is for your individual interests to have the capital 
invested in your farms made to produce nearly 
double the amount you have been receiving 


for the last few years. 
To enable you to do this we call your attention to the use ot 


L. L. Crocker’s Buffalo Honest Fertilizer. 


It is the most reliable and satisfactory; and now largely used by the 
farmers of OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK, VERMONT 
MARYLAND and other States. Thousands of testimonials of its 
worth and great success have been furnished by those using it. It 
has neverfailed to do what it promises. 

If you have no agent in your town or vicinity, send for circular 
and information‘to the proprietor, 60 Pearl St., Buffalo, New York. 


L. L. CROCKER. 


MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


HOMESTEAD SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
HOMESTEAD TOBACCO GROWER, 


Made from Pure Acid, Blood, Meat, Bone Black and Potash. 


HOMESTEAD RAW BONE MEAL. 


Our works are among the most complete and extensive in the country, and have every appliance to 
enable us to furnish Standard Fertilizers at the lowest price. Our machinery is of modern and improv- 
ed construction, and our goods are made under the guidance of an able chemist, who inspects every lot 
before being placed on the market. As manufacturers of animal charcoal, we have at our hands the 
most valuable material used in making fertilizers—viz; Bone Black Dust. This fertilizing substance 
contains eighty per cent of phosphate of lime, against tifty-five per cent contained in raw bones, and its 
well-known value commands so high a price in the Ruropean markets that but very few manufacturers 
of fertilizers in this country useit. Although the Homestead fertilizer costs us more to manufacture 
than if prepared of the materials generally used. we shall continue its present high standard and place on 
the ped a genuine pure Bone Black Phosphate. 

I, James D. Perry, residing and cuitivating a farm in the town of Redford, County of Wayne, State 
of Michigan, and codpeting for the special premiums offered by the Michigan Carbon Works, being 
duly sworn, deposes and says: that on the tenth day of September, 1880, I_ carefully measured and sur- 
veyed four adjoining acres on the farm of James D. Perry, town of Redford, County of Wayne, State of 
Michigan, and that t divided the plat in two ¢qual parts, each part containing one 82-100 acres, and that 
the whole three 64-100 acres was put into wheat, at the rate of 114 bushels per acre; thaton one plat of 
one $2-100 acres, 400 pounds of Homestead Superphosphate was drilled in at the same time as the 
wheat with a ‘fertilizer drill; that on the fifteenth day of July 1881, the four acres were reaped, the 

roduct of each plat being carefully kept by itself, and that on the eleventh day of August 1881, the two 
ots were threshed out and that the two acres with phosphate yielded: No. of bushels, 46%; weight of 
grain, 2,775 Ibs; weight of straw, 4,577 lbs; average’per acre, of grain 25 41-100 busbels, of straw 2,514 
81-100 lbs. That the two acres without Phosphate yielded: No, of bushels, 2447-100: weight of grain 
1,468 lbs; weight of straw 3,100 lbs: average per acre, of grain 13 41-000 bushels, of straw 1,708 79-100 lbs. 
Increase in favor of Homestead per acre: No. of bushels eleven and ninety-sevon hundredths (11.97) 
bushels; weight of straw 800 4-100 weight of grain, thirteen hundred and seven i a PERRY 


TAN Works. MepinA, Orleans Co., N. Y., Aug. 7, 1879. | 
I at please find a photograph of some barley. This barley was grown on A. H. Poler’s 
farm, four miles south of Medina, Orleans County, N. ¥. I made a frame four feet square and set it in 
the standing grain on the day of its being cut. I then cut and gathered ai] that stood within the frame 
of each, where there was phosphate and where there was no phosphate. I let it lay in the sun one day 
to cure, and thenj weighed euch bundle as i= see it on the eg The phosphate was put down 
with the seed with a fertilizing drill,the teeth being six inches apart. These pundles were cut side by side 
only six inches apart. The one on the left of the — had no phosphate, and weighed twelve 
ounces; the one on the right had one hundred and forty pounds of the Homestead Superphosphate to 
the acre, and weighed two pounds and fourteen ounces to the four feet square. This is correct. 

A. H. Poler also experimented on corn, potatoes and winter wheat, with as good results on each as 











hi ‘parley. Of course he has not harvested his corn, but it stands sixteen inches higher than the 
pooh of the corn, and earing one-half better. Yours respectfally, GEO. W. POLER. 
‘Actual Result at our Seed Farm on Lettuce Seed. j 
vee eocccees O63 lbs per acre 116 lbs of Lettuce Seed, at $1 25.......... 145 00 
mene sane RaeRacns an aoe “ 560 Ibs of Homestead, at $40 per ton..... 11 20 
i “116 “ es Actual profit per acre...........-00- « $133 80 
Difference in favor of Homestead 116 P pe: Te oe oes ase ta See 


#% i rs, giving full reports of results, and all particulars in regard to use. 
ue ee ph pin 4 no fain er te | agent we will send sample barrels of 200 lbs Homestead 
Superphosphate on receipt of $4; Homestead Tobacco Grower, $6. 


ODORLESS FLORALIS. 


Prepared Expressly for Lawns, Flower Gardens, Pot and House Plants, 


_—Use three tablespoonfuls of the manure to a gallon of water. Steep twelve hours 
wena canta well stirred while being applied. Do not apply oftener than once in two weeks, 


Box onigning 2: bees BPO OCECOOOL CL 


Sicceee coves eeeeesorccsesccs 


Prices, 
6 6s CUS cc cscs. coess ees asecsonns re si aideninntxes aE 
Sent anywhere in the United States or Canada by express or freight, on receipt of cash orders. 
Good Agents Wanted in Every Town. 


TE PATENT DUPLEX  INVECTOR, 


The Best Boiler Feeder Known. 


Always Reliable. Requires no 

adjustment. 
ill take water under Pressure 

Will lift Water 25 feet. 

Will start when Injector is hot. 
, _Less liable to get out of order 
y than a pump. . 

Easier managed than any Inject- 
or known. 

Manufactured and For Sale by 


JAMES JENKS, 


Dealer in all kinds of Machinery, 
16 & 18 ATWATER St., DETROT. 


SHORTHORNS 

















A.J. MURPHY, 


Breeder of Pure-bred Recorded Poland China swine EF 

ptm —_ Greek, Michigan. , My breed ing or Sale. 

8 are all from the herds of Levi Arno’ ain- 

well, and C, W. Jones, Richlahd. Pigs areall first | _, Balls, heifers, calves and cows. Coates —- 
class, sired by U. 8., of Riverside and Arnold’s | Straina All Herd Book registere2, Will be 
Sambo. Sambo was bred by C, W. Jones, who | Very reasonable at private sale, 


sold him to Levi Arnold, from whom I purchased 
him, Correspondence will receive prompt at- 
tention and all information cheerfully given. 025 


apis te 3. en 
MERINO SHEEP. 


T have for sale at reasonable prices a choice lot 
of Merino Rams, one year old. Bred from regis- 
tered stock. Anyone wishing to purchase is in- 
vited to compare sheep and prices before purchase- 
ing anywhere else. ‘ 

w JOHN GAMBLE, Milford, Mich. 


AGENTS 
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JESIRED.- 


Can now grasp a fortune. Out- 
fit worth $10 free. Address 
EOUT & CO 
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RID 
10 Barclay St, New York 





Jerseys. 


7] J. G DEAN, Oaklawn Herd, Hanover, 
W » Mich, Stock of’the Alphea and thes seted 
= pd — All > the American Jersey 
attie Clu egister, Ces reasonable 
quality of stock. pa we 











Holsteins. 


| ene & SEELEYS, importers and breed: 
ers of Holstein Cattle, Post office: Nerth 
Farmington, Mich. R. R. Station, Pontiac, Mich, 
Correspondence solicited. d13-8ms 








K. SEXTON, Howell, importer and breed- 
. crof Thoroughbred Holstein Cattle. Stock 





farm three miles south. oll-ly 
A UNDERWOOD, Addison, Mich. Breeder 
« and dealer in Helstein cattle. Stock For 


Sale. Correspondence solicited. 








Galloways. 





B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinten Co., Mic 

. St. Johns P.O. Breederof Galloway Catt.:, 
American Merino Sheep and Essex Hogs, Corr 
pondence solicited, 


Herefords., 





—~< 








loess FARM HEREFORDS. David 
Clark, Proprietor, Lapeer. Correspondenee 
Solicited. o#ly 








HORSES, 


A. Z. BLODGETT, 


WAUKEGAN, ILI.., Importer and breeder of 


CLYDESDALE HORSES, 
Stock for sale. Send for catalogue. d30-6m, 


W W. STARKEY, Fowlerville, breeder and 
¢ importer of thoroughbred horses, Fine trot- 
ting stock always on hand and for sale, o@-ly 


SHEEP,—Merinos. = 


M, FELLOWS, Manchester, Washtenaw Co. 
., [keep on hand at all times a good stock of 
Registered Merino sheep of my own bi or 
selection in Vermont. Stock always forsale. 


W. & O. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co, 
Breeders of Registered Merino Sheep and Po- 
jand-China Swine. A choice lot of young stock for 
sale at reasonable priees, Correspondence solicited, 


























EWEY & THOMPSON, Grand Bianc, Mich 

Breeders of istered Merinos of Atwood 
stock, descendants of most noted families of fine 
bred animals, Size, form and density of fleece a 
specialty. 


RED C. WOOD, Saline Mich. Breeder of 
$31 Registered Merino Sheep. Young Stock For 
e. 








ILL N. ADAMS, breeder of and dealer in 

Registered Merino Sheep. A choice lot of 
Rams for sale. Correspondence solicited. Resi- 
Gence in Blackman; P. O., Jackson, Mich, 





8S. BAMBER, Highland, Michigan, Oakiand 
- Co., breeder of Registered Merinos, bred from 
the best flocks in Vermont. Also high grades, 
Ewes and rams for sale at fair prices. 


A A. WOOD, Saline, Mich., breeder of thom 
oughbred Merino Sneep. A large stock con- 
tantly on hand, jal7-tf 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of thoz- 
* oughbred Merine Sheep,registered in Vermont 
Register. Rams and ewes for saie of my own breed- 
ing, together with recent selections from some of 
the best flocks in Vt. Examine before purchasing 
elsewhere, ja31-3m. 











ICKEY BROS. & SHULTZ, Coldwater, 
breeders of Registered Merino Sheep. Young 
stockforsale. Correspondence solicited  j3i-ly 


AN GIXSON BROS., Clinton, breeders ef 
thoroughbred American Merino Sheep. Stoels 
for sale at reasonable prices. 4384 


Long-Wools. 
OHN A. McDONALD, Horton, Mich., breed 


er of Cotswold and Leicesters, Bucks and ewes 
for sale. o11-3m* 




















HOGS.—Boerkshires & Suffolks. 


LTING HASBROUCK, Marshall, breed- 
erof pure bred registered Berkshires, A few 
sows in pig for sale, also three Yorkshire boars, 


W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Ca, 
. Mich., Breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. 
Choice Stock for sale. 


F. VICKERY, Chariotte, Eaton County. Mich 
Breeder of Pure Berkshire and Suffolk Swine 
Cholee stock for sale at all times, Send for Clreur 














T N. DELINE, Plymouth, Indiana, breeder and 
- Shipper of a Berkshire and Poland 
China toe also Plymouth Rocks and Brown 
Leghorn Fowls. Eggs Sed 3. Write for prices. 








Chester Whites. 


A. SEARING, Lyons, Mich., breeder and 
- Shipper of improved Cnegter-White Swine, 
combining early maturity and immense size; alse 
Shorthorn cattle. Correspondence solicited, 21-8m* 


Shorthorns For Sale 


I offer for sale at low prices two Shorthorn bulis, 
having no further use foreither. Gloster of Ar- 
mada was sired by Gloster of Ingham (17189); dam» 
Pneenix 7th, by Sheldon’s Duke (7260). He is three 

ears old, dark red, marked with white, is perfect- 
i docile, runs with the herd, and is an extra stock: 
tter. Duke of Yarico, sired by imp. 2d Duke of 
Kirklevington (26276); dam Louna 3d by 23d Duke 
of Airdrie (41350). He.is 14 months old, dark red. 
marked with white, weighs 900 Ibs. 


FRANKLIN WELLS, 


Constantine, Mick... 
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heifers of the most approved strains of bleed 
ee uiien ak beef aalition. Address 
£25-tf D. M. UHL, Ypsilanti, Mieh. 
A. CHANDLER, Jerome, Me 


BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF 








SUFFOLK AND ESSEX SWINE. 
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dead than alive.* The flame had died out 





Doctry. 
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WAITING. 





‘From dawn to nightfall at her window sitting 
She waits, while drift the heavy hours away; 
And like the swallows all her thoughts go flitting 
To that sweet Seuth wherein they fain would stay 


Up from the street there comes the lazy laughter 
Of girls who linger by the fountain’s fall; 

She heeds them not; her gaze still follows after 
The clouds that roll beyond the city wall. 


She vaguely hears her mother’s fretful chiding, 
Her idle wheel grows rusty at her side. ; 

Listless she wonders where her love is biding, 
Where’er he be there must her heart abide. 


All the long day she listens for his coming, 
All the day long she dreams of one dear face; : 
She hears his whisper in the bee’s low humming, 
She feels his kisses in the wind’s embrace. 


Lonely she dreams while the warm sunshine lingers 
Upon the carven angels of her chair; 

Alone sits sobbing, while with silver fingers : 
The moonbeams thread her soft, unbraided hair. 


Ah, heavy heart! so pastionate its yearning, : 
She needs must know that all her peace is o'er; 

‘That eager pain "neath her white bosom burning 
Tells her ’tis gone to enter there no more. 


But once to feel, unchecked, his fond caressing! 
One wild, sweet hour, close to his heart to press! 

There her thought stops; what other bliss or blessing 
The great world holds she does not care to guess 


Still at her window dreaming, longing, weeping, 
While to theirmatesthe gray doves coo and call, 

She leans and watches the slow clouds go creeping. 
Far down the blue, beyond the city wall, 


Puveu 





THE SILENCE OF LOVE. 





J hold that we are wrong to seek 
To put in words our deepest thought; 
The purer things by nature taught 
Are turned to coarser when we speak. 


That flower whose perfume charms the sense 
Grows hard and common to the touch, 
And love that’s wordy overmuc2 

Is marred by its experience— 


For love, like sympathy, hath bands 
More strong in silence than in speech 
And hearts speak loudest, each to each, 
Through meeting lips and clasp of hands, 


Nor conld I hope for fitting word 
To form in speech the thoughts that start; 
The inner core of every heart 

Hath yearnings that are never heard. 


They are too subtle and transcend 
The power of words to speak them right; 
We, therefore, shut them out of sight, 

To bnrn in silence to the end. 


Yet even as the Magi held 
Their sun as sacred, so I hold, 
My love is holy, sacred-souled, 
And pure as sacred fire of old. 


Nor dare I stain with word or pen, 
This inner, purer love to thee, 
Whose higher nature raiseth me 
Beyond the common line of men. 
—The Argonaut. 








Miscellaneous. 








BROWN OF NEVADA. 





“Who's that going into Scrimmage’s?” 
said the senior partner of Hardscrabble & 
Co. to one of his general salesmen. ‘‘Isn’t 
that Brown of Nevada?” 

The general salesman jumped, and 
opened wide his eyes, as he always did 
when Mr. Hardscrabble called his attention 
to anything, and concentrated all his en- 
ergies upon a pair of tweed coat tails 
vanishing into the portals of the rival job- 
bing house opposite. 

** By gracious!” he said, ‘I’m afraid it 
is Brown of Nevada.” 

**That’s the second time to-day he’s 
gone into Scrimmage’s,” said Mr. Hard- 
serable. ‘‘ Just look up Pillikin, will you, 
and send him into the office.” 

The general salesman went in search of 
Pillikin, with a peculiar ‘‘ misery loves- 
company” expression, and found him 
looking piteously into the face of a Texas 
man who wanted his goods at ninety 
days, twelve percent. lower than the cost 
of importation, and the privilege of send- 
ing back, at the firm’s expense, some goods 
that he wanted to take on trial. The 
Texas man baited poor Pillikin to the 
verge of desperation, and walked out of 
the store with the passing remark that he’d 
look in again. 

Even the soul of the general salesman— 
and as a general thing this kind of a soul 
is not made of wax—melted at the hag- 
gard visage of Pillikin when he told him 
that Mr. Hardscrabble wanted to see him 
im the office. Yet to save his life he 
gwouldn’t help adding, as Pillikin went 
dejectedly to obey the summons, that 
Hardscrabble had just seen Brown of 
Wevada going into Scrimmage’s. The 
general salesman had so often felt this 
sort of an iron enter into his own soul, he 
couldn’t help assisting to probe others. 

Pillikin grew deadly pale. ‘‘ Brown of 
Wevada,” he said, in a hoarse whisper— 
**into Scrimmage’s!” 

**TIt may be only to look around,” said 
the general salesman, a little shocked that 
Pillikin took it quite so hard. “My 
gracious, man, you’ve got to be prepared 
for these things.” 

“T’ve had too many of them lately,” 
said Pillikin. ‘‘Inever had such luck in 
ay life as I’ve had this season. Brown of 
Nevada is one of the men I thought I 
eould rely upon. I’ve been looking for 
him all day.” 

**So you've slipped up with Brown, 
have you?” snarled the senior member as 
poor Pillikin walked into the office. ‘It 
appears to me, Pilikin, you're losing the 
little vim that you had last season. How 
long do you suppose we can stand this sort 
of thing? If you can’t do better than 
this, you’d better not come to the store at 
all—just draw your salary, and stay at 
home. Are you aware that this is the 
busy season, the short period when we are 
supposed to sell goods? If you'll takea 
memorandum of this fact, it may help 
yeua little when you see such men ag 
Brown of Nevada going into Scrimmage’s, 


before. His legs trembled beneath him as 

he walked on out of the store. The gen- 

eral salesman who had delivered the 

message from Hardscrabble remarked to 

another general salesman that ‘‘ poor 
Pillikin must have caught it pretty hard; 
he seemed all broke up.” 

Poor Pillikin walked on to the ferry with 
his head in a whirl of disappointment, 
chagrin, fear, and doubt. His reply to the 
senior member would undoubtedly lose 
Phim his situation, as they would be glad 
to get rid of him now that his valuable 
trade was falling off.S If he could have 
held on to Brown of Nevada, all would 
haye been well; and without Brown 
of Nevada, what would he be worth elge- 
where? How could he support his wife 
and children, and his wife’s widowed 
sister and her little boy, making nine of 
them in all, upon any salary that he could 
get without the trade of Brown of Nevada? 
He was already in debt, and some of the 
bills must be settled at once; his account 
was overdrawn at the store. It made him 
shudder to think of it. The cabin of the 
ferryboat was stifling. In spite of the 
lowering clouds and piercing wind, he 
made his way out on the forward deck, 
and as he saw the black waves of East 
River surging against the slimy sides of 
the boat, he was strongly tempted to do 
away with all further trouble for a party 
called Pillikin. 

While the temptation assailed him, the 
chains rattled, the newsboys’ cries were 
heard on the Brooklyn side, the boat 
bumped against the dock, the crowd 
pushed him along, and he found himself 
plodding his homeward way. He couldn’t 
bear the depressing influence of the horse- 
cars, so he trudged along on foot, a fierce 
March sleet beginning to beat upon the 
only high hat he owned in the world. It 
was utterly impossible to buy another, 
but Pillikin didn’t care. He probably 
wouldn’t need a high hat in the menial 
employment he would be compelled to ac- 
cept when he was kicked out of Hard- 
scrabble & Co.’s, and had lost the trade 
of Brown of Nevada. When he at last 
reached home, his fingers were so numb 
with cold be could hardly get the key in 
the door, but this didn’t matter in the 
least. Several young and energetic par- 
ties ran to let himin; his plump pretty 
little wife took his coat, and kissed him; 
his still plumper and prettier sister-in-law 
took his hat and cane, ard kissed him; a 
half-dozen rosy children put up their 
mouths to be kissed. The dining-room 
was warm and cozy; there were his chair 
and slippers waiting for him by the open 
fire; an inviting meal was wasting its 
unctuous odor in the halls below. 

‘“‘My love,” said his wife, ‘‘how late 
you are!” , 

‘‘My dear,’’ said his wife’s sister, ‘‘ we 
were so afraid you’d gone off with some 
of those horrid customers. You know 
you expected Brown of Nevada—” 

‘‘ Jo, dear Jo—my husband, my love, 
my darling—what zs the matter?” 

For poor Jo Pillikin had sunk intoa 
chair, put his head upon the table, and 
burst into tears. 

It was weak and unmanly, perhaps; but 
he had eaten nothing since breakfast, 
had been badgered and worried, and on 
his. feet all day; the March wind had 
pierced to the marrow ef his bones. To 
find all this love and cheer and comfort 
awaiting him, to remember how he had 
perilled them allin his talk with Hard- 
scrabble, how he had been tempted to 
drown them all in his cowardice while 
"pon the ferry-boat, and, above all, for 
his sweet sister-in-law to pelt him with 
the crushing name of Brown of Nevada, 
the author of all his misery—it was too 
mueh for poor Jo Pillikin. He wept, 
not as a woman whose tears console and 
comfort as they flow, but asa strong man 
weeps when the first keenness is added to 
the agony of despair. 

Pretty Mrs. Pillikin got down on her 
knees, and wept on his shoulder, her sister 
cried upon his other shoulder, and all the 
little Pillikins set up a howl, none of them 
knowing in the least what they were cry- 
ing about save poor Jo, whose tears ceased 
to flow when he found how contagious 
they were. 

In the midst of all this uproar, a man 
mounted the stoop and rang the bell; but 
it was Bridget’s day out, and in all this 
noisy distress none of the Pillikins heard 
the bell. Pillikin had in his agitation left 
the door ajar, and nobody had thought to 
shut it. So the stranger walked into the 
little reception-room, hoping that he would 
soon have an opportunity of making him- 
self known. When all this sobbing fell 
upon his ear, he was annoyed and shocked, 
and scarcely knew what todo. Through 
a crevice in the door that separated the 
reception room, he saw Jo Pillikin sitting 
by the table, his head bowed upon his 
hands, one pretty woman dressed in some 
soft, warm, gay material sobbing on one 
of his shoulders, and a still younger and 
prettier woman dressed in black sobbing 
on the other shoulder, and around the 
room, all about the floor and the chairs, 
were innumerable children, all howling at 
the top of their lungs. Pillikin hastily 
dried his tears and composed his features, 
and began to sooth his family. He took 
one of the pretty women on one knee, the 
other on the other knee, and gave each of 
his ten fingers to the young brood, husa- 
ing and coaxing them into calm. 

“There, there,” said Jo, ‘don’t cry 
any more. I’ma heartless brute to have 
worried you so. But I couldn’t help it. I 
feel better now; but I never was so com- 
pletely broken up in my life. I don’t 
mind telling you that I’ve done a very 
imprudent thing. It has weighed like a 
mountain of lead upon my heart and con- 
science; but I feel more courageous now 
that I know you love me well enough to 


But the fact is we can’t blame Brown. | share the burden. ButI ought to have 
He wants a live man to deal with, nota|kept my temper. Aman ought to think 


‘wooden one.” 


A hot flame leaped into the haggard | and it wasenough to make Hardscrabble 
face of Pillikin. “See here, Mr. Hard- | lose whatever decency he ever had to see | mage; he went there to meet a friend, and 
scrabble,” he said; ‘‘if you’re not satis~| Brown of Nevada go into Scrimmage & | he will buy his goods of you, as he always | The American Bell Telephone Company, 
fied, tell me so, but keep a civil tongue in | Co.’s.” ; 


your head. I don’t allow any man to 
speak in that way to me.” 


Both the women started and turned pale. 


“You don’t, eh?” roared Mr. Hard-| sister—‘‘ Brown ot Nevada!” 


scrabble. But Pillikin had turned upon 
his heel and walked out of the office, more | t 


**Oh, Kate!” gasped the young widow, 
o the wife—‘‘into Scrimmage & Co.’s!” 





of his cheeks, and left them paler than | together, shaking their heads mournfully, 


“Yes, Brown of Nevada!” repeated 
Jo, also shaking his head mournfully, but 
feeling consoled, in spite of himself, with 
his family’s full appreciation of the dis- 
aster that had befallen him. ‘‘This was 
the drop that overflowed the bitterness of 
my cup. Brown has always been my best 
card. It was a pleasure to sell to Brown. 
Most of these men would skin a flea for its 
hide. But there’s nothing mean about 
Brown.” : 

“‘There’s something very mean in his 
goirg to Scrimmage’s,” said Mrs. Pillikin. 

“T call ita very dishonorable action,” 
said the widow. 

‘‘No,” said Pillikin, ‘‘ not dishonorable 
exactly; but I must say, if. he wasn’t sat- 
isfied with me, he might have bought his 
goods of some other concern, and rot gone 
over to Scrimmage’s right before Hard- 
scrabble’s eyes.” 

Here something like adistant cough was 
heard. They all looked around, but 
thought it must be one of the children. 

‘““Tt was like flinging a red rag in the 
face of a mad bull,” continued Jo. ‘‘ Hard- 
scrable was white with rage, and didn’t 
know what he said. I’m sorry now I 
allowed myself to reply asI did. But 
it was a bitter blow to meto know that 
Brown of Nevada, of all other men in the 
trade, should— But I tell you there’s 
somebody in the other room.” Poor Jo 
turned pale again. ‘I’m afraid it’s Brown 
with that bill; [told him to call around. 
I can’t pay him now; it’simpossible. But 
I’ll have to see him, I suppose.” 

‘‘No,” said the sister-in-law, springing 
to her feet; ‘‘I’ll see him. Tl tell him 
you're not well, that you can’t see any- 
body.” 

‘‘ That’s a good girl,” said Pillikin, with 
a sigh of relief. ‘‘ Say that I’ll call around 
next week. Heaven knows when I can 
pay him now; but say that I’ll call around.” 

The young widow went around through 
the hall into the reception-room, and found 
therea young man of fine proportions and 
frank, pleasant countenance, who im- 
mediately began to apologize. 

“ Trang the bell,” he said, ‘‘ but nobody 
heard me, and finding the door ajar, I 
took the liberty of walking in. I’m ex- 
ceedingly sorry to be the cause of any 
trouble. If you'll first tell Mr. Pillikin 
that my name is Brown, he’ll guess the 
nature of my errand.” , 

‘‘We all know your errand,” said the 
widow. ‘‘My poor dear brother-in-law 
guessed it right away. Around the first of 
the month there are so many people com- 
ing here upon the same errand! And I’ve 
got a splendid idea what to do with them. 
My brother-in-law is such a dear good 
fellow, he’s always robbing himself to help 
others, he’s given me a home, and my 
little orphan boy a home, and no wonder 
he can’t pay his bills. But a’ve got a 
piano and stool, . and lots of music, and a 
cover that I’ve embroidered with my own 
hands, and these must be worth some- 
thing considerable.” 

“ Something very_considerable,” said the 
stranger, looking at the young widow 
earnestly. 

‘* And I’m going to make the piano and 
stool and music and embroidered cover go 
as far as they will with my brother-in-law’s 
bills. Now I’ll give you the first chance. 
Where is your bill? Whatis the amount?” 

The young man reddened, bit his lips, 
smiled. ‘‘ There is some mistake,” he said. 

‘‘Isn’t your name Brown, and haven't 
you come to collect a bill?” 

“‘T have not come to collect a bill. My 
name is Brown, but I don’t think it’s the 
same Brown. There are a great many 
Browns. lf you will tell your brother-in- 
law that I am Brown of Nevada—” 

‘*Oh!” gasped the widow; and for a 
moment Brown of Nevada thought she wes 
goivg to faint. He sprang to her side to 
save her from falling, but she recovered 
herself, and her breath and color came 
again. She clasped her hands, and looked 
at the young man with her whole soul in 


her eyes. ‘‘ Brown of Nevada!” she re- 
peated—‘‘Brown of Nevada! Oh my 
gracious!” 


‘Yes, I hurried over here to correct an 
error that had reached your brother-in- 
law’s ears. I did notgo into Scrimmage’s 
to buy goods; it was only to meet a friend.” 
‘‘Only to meet a friend,” repeated the 
widow, still devouring him with her large, 
soft, pathetic eyes; ‘‘and you did not buy 
your goods at Scrimmage’s?” 

‘‘Certainly not. Ishall buy my goods 
of your brother-in-law, as I always do.” 
“As you always do!” repeated the 
widow, tears springing to her eyes, her 
lovely face suffused with a sort of rapture 
that really embarrassed Brown, ‘Of 
course! As you alwaysdo! And youare 
really Brown of Nevada?” And here she 
began to walk to the door, keeping her 
eyes still fastened on the young merchant. 
‘“‘T am really Brown of Nevada.” 
**Dear me! Isn’t it wonderful—strange 
—perfectly splendid? You'll stay here 
just a minute, won't you? while I go and 
tell Jo.” 

‘*T’l) stay here any quantity of minutes;” 
and out glided the young widow, leaving 
Brown in as delicious a daze as she was 
herself. 

‘* Jo, Jo,” said the widow to her bzother- 
in-law, raising his dejected head, and 
shaking him energetically by the shoulder; 
‘* Kate, my sister, my dear ones, prepare 
yourselves. Don’t let itcome upon you 
too sudden.” 

‘‘Good heavens!” cried poor Pillikin, 
leaping to his feet; ‘‘ what has happened? 
What is it now?” 

‘‘It’s—it’s not the Mr. Brown with the 
bill, Jo.” 
‘‘Who is it? what is it? Misfortunes 
never come alone. I’m prepared for any- 
thing!” 

“‘Tt’s—it’s—oh, Jo, it’s Brown of Ne- 
vada!” 

“*Great heavens!” said Jo, springing to 


of his family when his situation is at stake, | the door. 


‘* And he didn’t buy his goods of Scrim- 


Brown. 





gone back on me, Brown,” said poor Pilli. phone.—Operator, 


presence is a reprieve from all sorts of 
miseries; but how the deuce did you find 
me out?” * 

‘Why, one of your general salesmen 
over there—I forget his name—told me you 
and Hardscrabble had some words about 
my going into Scrimmage’s. He said you 
were so cut up about it, and didn’t appear 
to be well when you left the store; so I 
thought I’d take a cab and come over, It 
was a pleasant night—that is, not a very 
pleasant night; but I hadn’t anything to do 
—that is, I had lots of things to do, but, 
hang it, I wanted to come, and I am glad 
I did!” 

**So am I, Brown—God bless you, so 
aml!” Then poor Pillikin, relieved of 
the burden of doubt and wretchedness 
that had oppressed him, and having there 
before him as his voluntary guest the rep- 
resentative of a worshipful amount of 
trade—poor Pillikin gathered together his 
scattered dignity and self-esteem, and be- 
gan to discuss matters of business with a 
serene and serious enthusiasm that bespoke 
the happiness of the occasion. 

As for Brown of Nevada, he couldn’t 
keep his mind upon what Pillikin was say- 
ing, he was so taken up with the rustling 
of drapery outside. 

The two little women were flying around 
down stairs in the kitchen, and up stairs 
in the dining-room. The children had their 
bread and milk, and were washed and put 
to bed; the widow flew down to the kitchen 
and made some little dishes, all in a twink- 
ing of an eye, their culinary perfection 
consisting in the rapidty with which they 
were got together, and clapped upon the 
dumb-waiter, and hoisted to her sister in 
the dining-room above, who whisked 
them upon the table, and what with the 
haste and happiness and unexpectedness 
of it all, when they rang the bell and in- 
vited the gentlemen out to supper, there 
couldn’t possibly be two prettier or more 
engaging women in the universe; and a 
more appetizing meal Brown of Nevada 
never saw nor tasted. 

From pitying Jo Pillikin, he began to 
envy him. How hollow and cold and al- 
together unsatisfactory was the life of a 
bachelor !—particularly out in Nevada. 

The March wind still roared and howl- 
ed, and the March sleet yet beat upon the 
Pilhkin window-panes, and nothing would 
do but Brown of Nevada must stay all 
night. 

He knew it must be the widow’s room 
that he slept in (as indeed it was, that little 
woman and her a 9 boy crowding in 
with the little Pillikfhs), and Brown of 
Nevada went all around, admiring the 
pretty knick-knacks, and worsted-work 
and embroidery, that was of course the 
work of the fair widow’s hands. He went 
to sleep, and dreamed that Pillikin was so 
steeped in pecuniary difficulties that the 
widow found the piano and stool and 
music, and even the embroidered cover, 
were only a drop in the bucket; so in her 
warm generosity she threw herself in, and 
stood upon the piano to be raffled off by 
the creditors and friends of Pillikin. 
Brown threw double sixes every time, and 
had made arrangements to have the widow 
and piano and stool and music and cover 
shipped out to Nevada with the rest of his 
goods, when the breakfast bell rang. He 
awoke, and blushed to find what absurdi- 
ties a man wil] dream, and blushed stil] 
more when the soft innocent eyes of the 
widow met his own over the potatoes, and 
the muffins, and scrambled eggs, and the 
multitude of good things which he found 
outafterward she had made with her own 
hands, 

Her orphan boy was a fine little fellow, 
and would make a splendid man some day 
if he could be taken where there was room 
to grow. 

But who can picture the pride of Pilli- 
kin when he walked into the store the next 
morning arm in arm with Brown of Ne- 
vada? Mr. Hardscrabble was just bullying 
one of the heads of stock, and catching a 
glimpse of this touching spectacle of amity 
between Pillikin and Brown of Nevada,he 
rushed forward, with tender hospitality 
placed an affectionate hand upon the 
shoulder of each, and thus lovingly linked 
together the three walked down the store. 

And the saying is that whatever you 
dream in a strange bed is sure to come 
true; and I shouldn’t wonder if, when 
Brown went back to Nevada, he’d take 
all those things he won at that imaginary 
raffle—all except the piano and stool and 
music and embroidered cover. These the 
dear little widow declares she will leave to 
the young Pillikins.—Mrs, Frank MeCar- 
thy, in Harper’s Weekly. 
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Daniel Drawhbaugh’s Telephones. 


The People’s Telephone Company has 
obtained the testimony of about 130 wit- 
nesses at Harrisburg, Pa., to show that 
Daniel Drawbaugh, who resides in the ad- 
joining county of Cumberland, invented 
the first magneto-telephone, and its side of 
the great case will soon close in this city 
with the examination of an expert electri- 
cian who has tested ail of Drawbaugh’s 
inventions. The testimony given thus far 
goes to show that Drawbaugh invented at 
least half a dozen speaking telephones be- 
fore Bell conceived the idea that sound 
could be transmitted by electricity. Draw- 
baugh, according to this testimony, began 
thinking about sound transmission in 1861, 
and in 1867 invented a machine which 
carried sound by means of a voltaic battery. 
In 1871 he made a magneto-electrical in- 
strument which transmitted speech, and 
which is.said to embody all the principles 
of the Belltelephone of to-day. In 1874 
and 1875, itis claimed, he made marked 
improvements on this invention before 
Bell had any thought of telephonic com- 
munication. Since the Bell telephone 
went into operation, Drawbaugh has in- 
vented a machine which he claims, accord- 
ing to the test made, will carry speech at 
least one thousand miles, and will not be 
affected by atmospheric influences. This 
same instrument, he thinks, can be made 
to transmit sound an indefinite distance. 


does,” said the young widow, in a cres-| which is resisting the claims of the Peo- 
cendo that at last reached a shrill treble; | ple’s Company, will begin taking testimony 
‘Oh, Sue!” faltered the wife, to her | but Jo was already wringing the hand of | in afew weeks. In New York, nextsum- 





do not, you can possess that one grand 
: accomplishment to which all others 
mer, it will be decided whether Bell or} are accessories, that of being “a lady” 
“« Apart from the fact that you have not | Drawbaugh invented the first magneto tele- | —a true’ woman, gentle and gracious, 


“Brown of Nevada!” they repeated | kin, ‘‘ I don’t mind telling you that your| The Largest, Richest and Most Fertile 


Island in the World Annexed by 
England. 


cago Tribune, is North Borneo, the 
largest, richest, and most fertile island 
in the world, next to Australia, and 
lying under the equator just north of 
its huge neighbor. The island politi- 
cally, is divided into Borneo proper, 
the south portion, which is the terri- 
tory ef the Sultan Sooloo, and the 
Dutch territory, which forms the west- 
ern and the southeastern divisions. It 
is the territory of che Sultan of Sooloo 
which has been thus ruthlessly and 
uncermoniously appropriated by the 
English government. The pretext for 
its seizure was the announcement to 
the government by the English Com- 
mercial company, which has obtained 
certain rights there, that the Spaniards 
were preparing to take it. Upon this 
the government granted a royal char- 
ter to the company, whereby it can 
levy taxes, coin money, raise forces, 
and exercise powers of life and death, 
which is equivalent to its annexation, 
and is but a repetition of the manner 
in which India passed into English 
hands through the East India com- 
pany. 

The history of the occupation of 
Borneo is not without interest. ‘he 
Portuguese and Spaniards were the 
first who established commercial rela- 
tions there, in the sixteenth century. 
Early in the seventeenth the Dutch 
and English gained a footing. In 1698, 
the latter had an important settlement, 
but they were expelled through the 
influence of the Dutch, who secured a 
monopoly of the trade along the west 
and south coasts. The English then 
turned their attention to the northern 
portion of the island, and in 1756 suc- 
ceeded in establishing a military post, 
which, however, was broken up in 
1775, and by the end of the century 
English influence in Borneo was com- 
pletely atanend. In 1809 the Dutch 
went through similar experiences. In 
1811 one of the Bornese Sultans asked 


down piracy. A treaty was made with 
him, and a considerable strip of terri- 
tory was obtained, which gave the 
English another footing. The Dutch 
possessions were restored in 1818, and 
rapidly they gained possession of a 
large part of the island. In 1841 Sir 
James Brooke obtained from the Sul- 
tan the highest authority in North 
Borneo, and also an agreement that no 
territory should be ceded without the 
consent of the British government, 
which put an end to the intentions of 
the Dutch to acquire the whole island. 
Since that time the Borneo company 
has held commercial possession of 
North Borneo, and now, upon the pre- 
text of danger from #pain, a royal 
charter has been granted to the com- 
pany, which is tantamount to annexa- 
tion. 

The portion of the island which now 
passes under English influences com- 
prises 90,000 square miles of the rich- 
est country on earth. It is ‘abundantly 
supplied with rivers and streams, and, 
though near the equator, its climate is 
delightful. Its mineral wealth in- 
cludes diamonds, gold, platina, quick- 
silver, copper, iron, tin, antimony, pe- 
troleum, sulpher, salt, marble and coal. 
Antimony is inexhaustible, aud coal is 
founi everywhere. Sixty kinds of 
timber, among them the famous iron- 
wood, are found. Palms of all kinds, 
among them the cocoanut and sago, 
guttapercha,camphor,cinnamon,cloves, 
and nutmegs flourish, and yams, pota- 
toes, melons, cucumbers, pineapples, 
bananas, sugar-cane, pepper, cotton, 
and tobacco are cultivated with great 
success. It will be seen from this 
brief showing that the island is an 
earthly paradise, for to all these useful 
articles are added plants, birds, and 
animals of the most gorgeous descrip- 
tion. Itis little wonder that a govern- 
ment engaged in grabbing things 
should promptly seize the first oppor- 
tunity to grab such a rich treasure. 

Don’t, Girls, 

Don’t think it necessary for your 
happiness that every afternoon be 
spent in making calls or on the street 
shopping. Home is not a mere hotel 
wherein to eat and sleep—too dreary 
to be endured without company from 
abroad; home work is not mere drudg- 
ery, but useful ministration to those 
we love. 

Don’t mistake giggling for cheerful- 
ness, slang phrases for wit, boisterous 
rudeness for frank gaiety, impertinent 
speeches for repartees. On the other 
hand, don’t be prim, formal, stiff, nor 
assume a “country face” eloquent of 
“prunes, potatoes, prisms,” nor sit bolt 


upright in a corner, hands, feet, eyes 
and lips carefully posed for effect. An 
effect will be produced, but not the one 
you wish. Nor yet sit scornfully re. 

servcd, criticising mentally the diess, 
manners, looks, etc., of those around 
you. Makeup your mind that your. 
companions are, on the whole, a pretty 
vice set of people—if they are not, you 
had no business to come among them 
—that there is something to respect 





to hav3 a nice time anyhow; then do 
your part to make it so. Be genial, 
cordial, frank. If you can play and 
sing ordinarily well do not refuse to 
take your share in entertaining your 
companions in that way. You cannot 
be expected to sing like a Nilsson or 
Kellogg. If.you cannot play or sing 





modest and lovable. 


for the help of the English to put 


say so frankly, and do not feel humil- | paper, which seems to furnish a hatful of 
iated. You probably excel 1n some | morals to any one who is in search of such | What yer doin’ out here in de country wid 
other accomplishment. Even if you articles, occurred at one of our depots| yer damm boat, anyhow! Go on back 
during a recent stormy day. A gentleman 
who had no umbrella, and who had just 


Electric Transmission of Power. 


Sir W. Thomson showed in his 
inaugural address last year to the 


by a copper wire half an inch in 
diameter, from Niagara to New York, 
which is about 3000 miles distance, 
and not to lose more than one-fifth of 
the whole amount of work—that is, to 
deliver ud in New York 21,000 horse 
power—the electromotive force be- 
tween the two wires must be 80,000 
volts. Now, what, asks Professor 
Ayrton, is to be done with this enor- 
mous electromotive force at the New 
York end of the wires ? 

The solution of this problem, he 
says, was also given by Sir W. Thom- 
son on the same occasion, and it con- 
sists in using large numbers of 
accumulators. All that is necessary to 
do in order to subdivide this enormous 
electromotive into what may be called 
small commercial electromotive forces 
is to keep a Faure battery of 40,000 
cells always charged direct from the 
main current, and to apply a methodi- 
cal system of removing sets of 50 and 
placing them on the town supply 
circuits, while other sets of 59 are 
being regularly introduced into the 
main circuit that 1s being charged. Of 
course this removal does not mean 
bodily removal of the cells, but merely 
disconnecting the wires. It is probable 
that this employment of secondary 
batteries will be of great importance, 
since it overcomes the last difficulty in 
the economical electrical transmission 
of power over long distances. 
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Poision Sumach. 





which 1t is said by some to be even 
more poisonous. 


are commonly applied to the plant. I 
have spoken of the ivy as being the 
most potent of our poisonous plants, 
but perhaps that remark might be 
allowed to apply to these two plants, 


degree, thus rendering it difficult to 
decide between them. : 

The poison sumach, unlike the ivy, 
is a tall shrub, often attaining the 
height of fifteen feet. Its leaves are 
composed of from six to thirteen 
smoothish leaflets, arranged on a sim- 
ple stem. The flowers grow in little 
clusters from the base of the leaf-stalk. 
and are greenish in color. 

The poison of this plant acts much 
more quickly than the ivy, but the 
symptoms are very similar, and it fre- 
quently happens that the hands and 
arms, and even the whole body, be- 
come greatly swollen from the simple 
act of touching or carrying a branch of 
the shrub. It is also affirmed that the 
poison may be communicated to some 
by merely smelling the plant, while 
others may handle it with impunity. 

An interesting story is told by an 
English botanist of two sisters, one of 
whom could do anything she desired 


affected with its venom, while the 
other felt its exhalations on approach- 
ing within ten feet of it, or even at a 
still greater distance when to the wind- 
ward of it. 

The same authority says that he 
himself was perfectly proof against the 
poison, and that oncs some of the juice 
from a bent twig of the tree squirted 
up into his eyes without subsequent 
trouble, while the hand of another 
person, which was sprinkled with the 
same juice, became asa piece of tanned 
leather, and the skin afterwards peeled 
off in scales. This will show the 
marked difference in its effect on differ- 
ent persons, but, as a general rule, it is 
not safe to experiment with the plant, 
as probably the exceptions of poison- 
proof individuals are rare. 
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Slavery in Rio Janeiro. 

THE returns of the slave population of 
the Province of Rio Janeiro have been 
made up to the 30th of June, 1881. On 
the 30th ef September, 1873, when the 
special registration closed, there were 
301,169 slaves in the province, which num- 
ber was increased by 32,423 afterwards 
brought into the province, increasing the 
tota! of registrations to 333,592. This 
number, however, had become reduced to 
276,195 on the 80th of June, 1881, by 46,- 
874 deaths and 11,023 emancipations, the 
decrease in seven and three-quarter years 
being 57,397, or nearly 21 percent. Of the 
276,195, 117,251 were from 10 to 21 years of 
age, 149,099 of 21 to 60, and 9,245 over 60; 
203,037 were engaged on farm work. The 
emancipations occur under a law passed in 
1871, which had for its object the gradual 
extinction of slavery by cutting off its 
feeders. As regards the probabilities of 
more active measures on behalf of the 1,- 
300,000 existing slaves in the whole Em- 
pire, whose sole present chances of liberty 
lie in the scanty operations of the Emanci- 

pation Fund, and the considerably wider, 

but still very limited effects of private be- 

nevolence, the known sentiments of the 

Premier and of perhaps a majority of the 

Chambers gives little countenance to the: 
belief in a government measure; butit is 





ure will be advocated at an early date by 
Senator Silveira Martins, who is said to 
have the support of several other members. 





How to Get an Umbrella. 
An interesting incident, says a Boston 





We refer to the 
poison sumach (proper), poison elder, 
or poison dogwood, all of which names 


inasmuch as they both affect different 
persons similarly in a greater or lesser 


with the tree without ever being’ 


dis house o 
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person whom he took to be an acquain- 
tance, and who had a fine new umbrella 
hoisted over his head. Running up to him, 


The latest acquisition of territory to | British association, that if it were therefore, he clapped him on the shoulder, 
the British empire, observes the Chi- | desired to transmit 26,250 horsepower | ®#Y128; ashe did so, by way of a joke: 


“T’ll take that umbrella, if you please,” 
The individual thus addressed, looked 
around and disclosed a perfect stranger, 
but, before the other could apologize he 
said hurriedly: ‘‘Oh, it’s yours, isit? Well, 
I didn’t know that. Here, you can have 
it,” and broke away, leaving the utensil in 
the hands of the first party to the conver- 
sation. This narative, which is strictly true, 
affords a valuable hint to persons who may 
be caught out without protection fromthe 
rain. 
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To Cleanse a Soiled Chamois Leather 


Many work-shops contain a dirty wash 
leather, which is thrown aside and wasted 
for the want of knowing how to clean it, 
Make a solution of weak soda and warm 
water, rub plenty of soft soap into the 
leather and allow it to remain in soak for 
two hours, then rub it well until it is quite 
clean. Afterward rinse it well in a weak 
solution composed of warm water, soda 
and yellow soap. It must not be rinsed 
in water only, for then it would beso hard, 
when dry, as to be unfit for use. It is the 
quantity of soap left in the leather that al- 
lows the finer particles of the leather to 
separate and become soft like silk. After 
rinsing, wring it well in arough towel and 
dry quickly, then pull it about and brush 
it well, and it will become softer and bet- 
ter than most new leathers. In using a 
rough leather to touch up highly polished 
surfaces it is frequently observed to scratch 


dust, and even hard rouge, that are left in 
the leather, and if removed by a clean 
roughy brush it will then give the bright- 
est and best finish, which all good work- 
men like to see on their work. 


There is another shrub belonging to @ 
the same family as the poison ivy, than 





Fire Proof Buildings, 

Iron buildings often burn, yet wooden 
buildings may be made tire-proof, and fre- 
quently are so built. This statement is 
worth careful thought by all builders. It 
shows that an incombustille material is 
not needed for a fire-yroof building. A 
slow burning building is always better 
than the so callediron buildings. One of 
the means by which wood may be made 
fire-proof or slow burning, is the exclusion 
of the air from it, as by sheathing with tin 
or covering with mortar. For security, 
we should have no flues or empty 
connecting spaces in walls, to car- 
ry flame where it cannot be reached 
by water nor its exact position 
known. Floorsare fire-proof where the 
the timbers are incased in mortar and the 
air spaces closed, or where the floor is 
solid. A layerof mortar between double 
floor boards makes a floor nearly fire-proof 
from below, and in a dwelling quite so 
from above. Is it not possible to build 
without making every wall a labyrinth of 
flues lined with timber, and giving the ut- 
most protection and draft to a fire that 
may once start in them? The danger of 
double wooden walls is reduced one-half 
when the air spaces are cut off from all 
connection with each other.—Carpentry 
and Building. 





A Youne Tapiz.—If New York 
has a baby elephant, London can 
boast of a baby tapir—the first one 
said to have been born in Europe. The 
little visitor.is a cross between the 
two principal American species, the 
mother (Tapirus Americanus) from 
Brazil, being 2 brown animal, and the 
father (T. roulin) from Colombia, hav- 
ing black hair. The young one, like 
all young tapirs, is curiously lined and 
spotted with white on a ground of 
bright fawn co'or. It is a lively little 
fellow, about the size of a roasting 
pig, and appears to enjoy life amazing- 
ly. When only a day old it readily en- 
tered the water, and when not follow- 
ing its mother about, frequently in- 
dulges in a swim. The} tapir is a 
pachyderm, one of the links which 
unite the elephant with the wild boar 
and rhinoceros. The snout of the ani- 
mal forms a proboscis not unlike the 
elephant’s, but much smaller and mi- 
nus the fingerlike tip. It has the ap- 
pearance of a trunk cut short. The 
American tapir is a great swimmer, 
and haunts wooded parts on the mar- 
gins of streams: it is powerfully built, 
and has the merest apology for a tail. 
Its food consists of leaves, young 
shoots of trees, native fruits, and 
probably submerged water plants and 
other vegetable matter. 





THE London Zimes prints statistics show- 
ing the amount of John Bull’s liquor bill 
for 1881 and previous years, which are not 
calculated to impress one with British 
moderation. During the year 1881 there 
was expended in the United Kingdom for 
beer, whisky and wines the sum of $635,- 
000,000. and the fact is pointed out that in 
the last ten years the people of the country 
have spent in liquors a sum nearly equal to 
twice their national debt, or, in round 
figures, over seven thousand million dollars 
—a sum exceeding the annual rental of all 
lands and houses in the kingdom. The 
picture is a sorry one, but it will not beim- 
proved so long as British newspapers argue- 


as does the Times, that ‘‘ if alcohol be nec 
essary for the maintenance of British ener- 
gies at their required height it is immate- 
rial what it costs. Riches are amassed to 
be spent, and 1t does not follow that they 
are being misspent because the bill for 
alcohol is large.” 
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HuMORS OF THE FLoup.—A certain boat 





and like in each of them. Determine | current that the promotion of such a meas- | C°™ing up the Mississippi the other day 


lost her way and bumped against a frame 
house. She hadn’t more thas touched it 
before an old darkey rammed his head up 
through a hole in the roof where the chim- 
ney once came out and yelled at the cap- 
tain on the roof: ‘‘Wharis yer gwine 
wid dat boat? Can’t you see nuffin? 
Fust thing yer knows yer gwine to turn 
r, spill the old woman an’ 
de chil’ren out in de flood an’ drown em. 


yander froo de co’n fields an’ git back in- 
to de ribber whar yer b’longs. 
no business sev’n miles out in de country 
come into town on a local train, perceived | foolin’ round’ people’s houses, nohow!” 
before him, as he stepped into the street,‘a | and she backed out.—Memphis A ppeal. 
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CHICKENS. 
$ 
«| didn’t!” says Chip. ‘You did!” says Peep, 
“How do you know?—you were fast asleep.” 
«J was under Mammy’s wing, 
Stretching my :egs like anything, 
When all of a sudden I turned around, 
For close beside me I heard a sound— 
A little tip and a little tap.” 
«Fiddle de-dee! You'd had a nap, 
And, when you were half-awake, 
Heard an icicle somewhere break." 
« What's anicicle?” “I don’t know; 
Rooster tells about ice and snow, 
Something that isn’t as good as meal, 
That drops down on you and makes you squeal,” 
« Well! swallow Rooster's tales, I beg! 
And think you didn’t come out of an egg! 
I tell you I heard the old skell break, 
And the first small noise you ever could make; 
And Mammy croodled and puffed her breast, 
And pushed us further out of the nest, 
Just to make reom enough for you; 
And there’s your shell—I gay it’s true!" 
Chip looked over his shoulder then, 
And there it lay by the old gray hen, 
Half an egg shell, chipped and brown, 
And he was 2 ball of yellow down, 
Clean and chipper, and smart and spry, 
With the prettiest bill and the blackest eye. 
+ H’m!” said he, with a little perk, 
«“‘That is a wonderful piece of work! 
Peep, you silly, don’t you see 
That shell isn’t nearly as big as me? 
Whatever you say, Miss, I declare 
I never, never, could get in there!” 
«¢You did!’ says Peep. ‘“ I didn't!” says Chip: 
With that he gave her a horrid nip, 
And Peep began to dance and peck, 
And Chip stuck out his wings and neck, 
They pranced and struck, and capered about, 
Their toes turned in and their wings spread out, 
As angry as two small chicks could be, 
Till Mother Dorking turned to see. 
She cackled and clucked, and called in vain, 
At it they went with might and main, 
Till, at last, the old hen used her beak, 
And Peep and Chip, with many a squeak, 
Staggered off on either side, 
With a very funny skip and stride. 
« What dreadful nonsense!”’ said Mother Hen, 
When she heard the story toid again; 
“You're bad as the two legs that don’t have wings, 
Nor feathers nor combs—the wretched things! 
That's the way they fight and talk 
For what isn’t worth a mullein-stalk. 
What does it matter, I’d like to know, 
Where you came from, or where you go? 
Keep your temper and earn your food; 
I can't scratch worms for a fighting brood. 
I won't have quarrels, I will have peace; 
I hatched out chickens, so don’t be gees@!”” 
Chip scratched his ear with his yellow claw, 
The meekest chicken that ever you saw; 
And Peep in her feathers curled one leg, 
And said to herself; ‘‘ But he eas an egg!” 











Artemus Ward in England. 


When Artemus arrived here in 1866 
he was adying man. I can see him 
now as he came on the platform in 
front of his inferior panorama, and 
stole a glance at the densely packed 
room and then at his panorama. His 
tall, gaunt, though slender figure, his 
curly light hair and large aquiline nose, 
which always reminded me of a macaw, 
his thin face flushed with consumption, 
his little cough, which seemed to shake 
him to pieces, and which he said was 
“wearing him out,” at which we all 
laughed irresistibly, and then felt as- 
hamed of ourselves, as well we might; 
but he himself seemed to enjoy his 
cough. It was all part of that odd 
topsy-turvy mind in which everything 
appeared most natural upside down! 

On first entering he would seem pro- 
foundly unconscious that anything was 
expected of him, but after looking at 
the audience, then at his own clothes, 
and then apologetically at his pano- 
rama, he began to explain its merits. 
Thefact was that Artemus intended 


having the finest scenes that 
could be painted, but he gave 
that up on account of the ex- 


pense, and then determined to get the 
worst as the next best thing for his 
purpose. When anything very bad 
came up he would pause and gaze ad- 
miringly at the canyas, and then look 
around a little reproachfully at the 
company. “This picture,” he would 
say, “is a great work of art, it is an oil 
painting done in petroleum. It is by 
the old masters. It was the last thing 
they did before dying. They did this 
and then they expired. I wish you 
were nearer to itso you could see it 
better. I wish I could take it to your 
residences and let you see it by day- 
light. Some of the greatest artists in 
London come here every morning be- 
fore daylight with lanterns to look at 
it. They say they never saw anything 
like it before, and they hope they 
never shall again!” 

Nothing could be more impromptu, 
and therefore riveting, than his man- 
ner throughout from the moment he 
entered; he seemed to be doing every- 
thing for the first time and without 
the least preparation, and indeed, he 
Was most unlike such mechanical 
artists as Albert Smith, who used to 
Say he could go through his “Mont 
Blanc” half asleep. Artemus was al- 
ways in reality at high pressure. He 
was never twice the same; he poured 
Out new jokes with prodigal invention, 
and every gesture was original and 
arose out of the immediate occasion. 
His finger was ever on the pulse of the 
people; they were always absolutely 
in his power, whilst he flattered them 
by appearing to be entirely in theirs. 
He would conciliate them, inspire pity, 
claim indulgence, throw himself upon 
their generosity, pretend to exert him- 
self, to labor under a depressing sense 
of failure, even make capital out of his 
poor cough; and then he was so deeply 
wounded, if some very mild joke failed 
to elicit applause, that he would stop 
and look reproachfully at the people 
until they shook with a new sense of 
the absurb situation. At other times, 
when interrupted by laughter, he 
would look around with surprise and 
Say, “I did not expect you to laugh at 
that. I can throw off numbers of those 
little things, but I assure you I can do 
better than that.” 

When he opened his lecture on the 
Mormons at the Egyptian hall, he said 
quite apologetically: “I don’t expect 
to do much here, but I have though if 
I could make money enough to .buy 
me a passage to New Zealand I should 
feel that I have notlived in vain. I 


don’t want to live in vain. I’d rather 
live in Margate, or here.” 

The heat was most oppressive and 
the hall very crowded the day I was 
there, and looking up to the roof, he 
continued: “But I wish when the 
Egyptians built this hall (a burst of 
laughter) they had not forgotten the 
ventilation.” Apropos of nothing at 
all, a little further on he observed, “T 
really don’t care for money; I only 
travel around to show my clothes.” 
This was a favorite joke of his; he 
would look with a piteous expression 
of discomfort and almost misery at his 
black trousers and swallow-tail coat, a 
costume in which he said he was 
always most wretched. “These clothes 
I have on,” he continued, “were a great 
success in America” (and then quite 
irrelevantly and rather hastily, “how 
often do large fortunes ruin young 
men. I should like to beruined, but I 
can get on very wellasI am!” So the 
lecture dribbled on with little frag- 
ments of impertinent biography, mere 
pegs for slender witticisms like this: 
“When quite a child I used to draw on 
wood; I drew a small cartload of raw 
material over a wooden bridge; the 
people of the village noticed me; I 
drew their attention; they said I bad 
a fortune before me; up to that I had 
an idea it was behind me.” Or this: 
“I became a man; I have always been 
mixed up with art. I have an uncle 
who takes photographs, and I havea 
servant who takes anything he can get 
his hands on.” 

But Ward was something besides a 
sparkling humorist; he was a man of 
character and principle; there was 
nothing of the adventurer—very little 
even of the speculator about him. 
Even in the depths of comedy he was 
always on the side of justice and 
virtue, and not with the big battalions 
“T ax these questions” (about Louis 
Napoleon), says the showman, “my 
royal duke and most noble highness 
and imperials, because I’m anxious to 
know how he stands as a man. I 
know he’s smart. He is cunnin’, he is 
long-headed, he is grate; but onless he 
is good, he’ll come down with a crash 
one of these days, and the Bonypartes 
will be busted up again. Bet yer life.” 
These comic but prophetic words were 
written when the late Emperor was at 
the climax of his power, and about the 
time it was so much the fashion to 
call the Second Empire a perfect suc- 
cess. 

Artemus Ward was a worthy and 
jovable man; he was sound, blameless, 
shrewd, sensitive, and affectionate. 
His devotion to his old mother was like 
that of a little child; her comfort and 
happiness constantly uppermost in his 
thoughts. At one time he wanted to 
get her to England—alas, it would 
only have been to weep over his grave! 

At another he thought of going home 
to live with her after making his for- 
tune. His fame he valued quite as 
much for the pleasure it gave the old 
lady as for the cash it brought him in. 

He was the natural foe of bigotry, 
Pecksniffianism, and immorality of 
every kind. There are many hits at 
hypocrites, formalists, shams, and re- 
ligious scoundrels; but throughout the 
whole ef his works you will not find 
one sneer at virtue or religion, and in 
spite of a few broad jokes not quite in 
European taste, there is not one really 
loose or unguarded thought. The 
Times said of his lecture on the Mor- 
mons, “It is utterly free from offence, 
though the opportunities of offence are 
obviously numerous; not only are his 
jokes irresistible, but his shrewd re- 
marks prove him to be a man of reflec- 
tion as well as a consummate humor- 
ist.” “I mever stain my pages,” writes 
Artemus, “with even mild profanity; 
in the first place it is wicked, and in 
the second it is not funny.’”—([H. R. 
Haweis in Good Words. 





How the Streets are Cleansed in Paris. 

The streets of Paris are probably 
cleaner than those of any other city of 
its size in the world, To keep them 
clean, a staff of 2200 men, 950 women 
and 30 boys are employed. In addition 
to these there are 190 mechanical 
sweepers, each doing the work of ten 
men. The roadway, swept and cleansed 
by six or seven o’clock in the morning, 
amounts to nearly 13,000,000 square 
rods. The amount appropriated for 
street cleaning is about $35,000, which 
does not include the disinfecting of 
markets, urinals, &c., which costs over 
$4,000, including chemicals and plant. 

The sweepers employed are similar 
to those in use in this city, consisting 
of a frame-work upon two wheels, 
with a seat for the driver, and at the 
back is an inclined circular bass broom, 
actuated by gearing driven from one 
of the wheels. Each machine costs 
$200, and will sweep 6578 square rods 
per hour. Two of these machines are 
usually driven down the street, one 
following closely after the other. The 
first sweeps the middle of the road- 
way; the second takes the winrow of 
dirt formed by the first, and carries it 


the gutter. A strong current of water 
from the nearest hydrant hurries it on 
into the sewer, women with long 
brooms helping italong, The water is 
allowed to flow for some time, being 
dammed here and there by the attend- 
ants, who change the direction of the 
current, until the last bit of filth is 
washed away. In some parts of the 
city the sweepings are collected in 
carts, of which 500 are employed; but 
Paris mud no longer possesses the 
manurial strength of former times, 
and the receipts derived from this 





source have greatly diminished. 


to the side of the road, perhaps into | P 


The scavenging plant is kept in a 
central depot, where materials of every 
description are stored and classified, 
for ordinary and extraordinary service. 
Here are found supplies of chloride of 
lime, sulphate of zinc, sulphate of iron 
and carbolic acid as disinfectants, and 
hydrochloric acid and nitro-benzole as 
cleansing agents. Chloride of lime is 
used of astrength of 100 degrees to 103 
degrees, sulphate of zinc at a strength 
of 18; carbolic acid is used at a strength 
of 1 to 40, and down to one per cent., 
and even less. For watering streets 
and gutters it is used as one part 
of acid to 1,000 of water. Hydrochloric 
acid is applied to urinals and slaughter- 
houses at a strength of 1.6 to 1.10. 
Nitro-benzole is employed of the same 
strength, but produces a disagreeable 
smell of bitter almonds. 

The watering of the streets is mostly 
done by hose, or a system of jointed 
pipes mounted on small wheels; but 
322 watering carts are used. The 
annual cost is $90,000. The streets are 
watered in winter as well as in sum- 
mer, unless it is very cold.—[Boston 
Journal of Chemistry. 

A Georgia paper says: ‘Gold in thirty- 
three counties in this State; copper in 
thirteen; whiskey in all of them, and the 
last gets away With all the rest.” It can 
do it every time. 








A Louisville Canine Who Has a Novel 
Way of Getting Beer. 


The fact that even dogs are inclined to 
intemperance is unknown to many who 
hold them in high estimation, but such is 
the fact,esvecially bull and spitz dogs. Mr. 
Sam Wyman, who keeps the saloon on 
Ninth and Market, owns a large bull dog 
who is a confirmed drunkard. He has 
gotten so addicted to drinking that he re- 
sorts to all sorts of means to get beer, and 
sometimes shows great cunning in getting 
adrink of his favorite beverage. The 
fact had become generally known,and yes- 
terday several gentlemen determined to 
watch him. 

Every morning Mr. Wyman sets his 
emptied beer kegs out on the sidewalk for 
the collector and Jeaves the bung out, there 
being always more or less beer in the bot- 
tom of each keg. As Soon as the kegs 
were set down and the proprietor gone in- 
side the saloon, the dog approached from 
his post of observation, and after smelling 
the kegs with an air of a connoisseur, se- 
lected the one he seemed to think contain- 
edthe most beer, and putting his paws 
against it pushed the keg over. He then 
proceeded to push the keg until it got 
close to the edge of the curbstone, and, 
turning the bung down, got out into the 
street, and as the beer ran out eagerly lap- 
ped it up. This process was repeated un- 
til every keg had been drained, and after 
licking the edges of the kegs the dog 
trotted off, evidently not having gotten 
enough. This process the dog repeats every 
day, and sometimes more beer is left in the 
kegs for his benefit, and he gets beastly 
drunk. Drinking, however,seems to agree 
with him, as he is very fat and sleepy-look- 
ing.-—Louisvule Courier-Journal. 
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VARIETIES. 

Just before New Year’s Daya young Paris- 
ian happens upon a dealer in curiosities, and 
finds him in despair; the dealer has just 
broken an elegant and very costly Sevres 
vase. 

“ll buy those bits of you,’’ says the visit- 
or, with a shrewd air. 

‘ But it is impossible to put them together 
again.’’ 

‘¢ Never mind about that. Put them into a 
box and tie it up carefully, and send the 
package to Madam V.”’ 

Then, throwing down a five franc piece, the 
young prodigal goes away, muttering: ‘‘ Cap- 
ital idea! She’ll think it was broken on the 
way!’ 

The day after New Year’s he goes to pay his 
respects to Madam V. “I have received 
your singular present,’ she said to him. 

“Singular? Why?”’ 

‘‘Look here.” 

And she exhibits to the stupefied young 
man the separate fragments of the vase care- 
fully wrapped up in tissue paper, each piece 
by itself. The dealer had been rather too 
careful that time! 


CIRCUMSTANCES do most assuredly alter 
cases. 

A man who had a horse to sell was asked 
by a gentleman who invaded his stable what 
he asked for him. 

‘¢ That horse,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ is a very re- 
markable animal. A child can drive him,he’s 
as tame as a kitten, and was never known to 
shy. I will sell him for one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

The stranger took out from his side pocket 
a mysterious looking book and put down the 
sum he had mentioned. 

“Do you want to buy that horse, my friend? 
the stable- keeper asked., 

‘Oh, no,’’ was the reply, ‘I don’t want to 
buy the horse; Iam simply the tax collector, 
and I am round appraising property.’’ 

“Oh, ah, yes, I see. Well in that case I 
may as well confess that I have exaggerated 
matters. That horse, if I was going to sell 
him, is all I have described him to be and well 
worth the price lask. But asa horse to be 
taxed he is old, spavined, a bad kicker, vi- 
cious and not worth a cent more than twenty- 
five dollars. 





WE have been expecting him for some time. 
He came in thismorning. He was but a yard 
and aneighth high, and an inch and a half 
thick (with dirt). Hemeandered through the 
door and sliding up to the table, asked: 

‘Say, mister, will you put us in the pa- 
er??? 

‘¢ Well, my little man, what have you been 
doing that you want to be put in the paper?” 
we inquired in the kindness of our heart. 

“Been a’ doin’. Well, we give ’em as 
neat a bunch of ‘nine goose eggs’ as eyer—”’ 

This was. enough. His extreme youth didn’t 
save him. Base ball was so clearly implied in 
his spetch, that he was tied into the copy 
“shute’? and dropped four stories, marked 
‘¢ double lead.” 





MEN of genius are hedged about by privi- 
leges to which the coarser clay of humanity 
pays an involuntary respect and homage. Mr. 
L— was aman of genius. One day a friend 
called to see him [and was informed by the 
girl who answered the door bell, that her 





master was not receiving visitors,’ 


‘* What’sthe matter with him?’ he asked. 

**He’s got an attack of the liver com- 
plaint.”’ 

‘Ts that all? Then I guess he’ll see me.” 

“¢T guess not,’ said the girl, quickly, but 
firmly, ‘‘ when his bile ain’ta workin’ right 
he wants partickler to be let alone, as he allus 
writes poetry.”? 


THE Judge, a comic paper of New York, 
gives the following invaluable hints on gar- 
dening: 

‘‘EKarly Rose potatoes should be planted 

early. It is not called Early Rose because it 
grows on rose bushes, but because it gets up 
at five o’clock in the morning. Do not make 
the mistake of peeling these potatoes before 
planting. As forcutting to one or two eyes, 
we think they had better have one eye singleto 
their own happiness. This potato is to be 
eaten whole. Mashed potatoes should be 
sown broadcast. 
_ “The string bean is the best bean for grow- 
ing on strings. One string would do for ten 
beans. Some of the high-strung beans need 
poles. These may be pulled up and taken on 
fishing excursions and be returned with the 
lines attached. The best strings for these 
beans are B strings.” 





A Proressor of singingin Dublin went to 
stay with the Bishop of Limerick, himself 
celebrated for his delightful rendering of 
Moore’s melodies. The professor sang his 
very best. The Bishop was pleased, and his 
servant, who had known and entertained a 
high respect and admiration for the professor, 
whom he had not seen for some time, was at 
least equally enchanted. Inthe course ofthe 
evening this appreciative attendant took 
occasion to congratulate the professor. With 
every faith in the sincerity of his compli- 
ment, he whispered, when he got the chance: 

‘¢Shure, your Honor, that song was beau- 
tiful! Ithought his Lordship hada grand 
voice, but there’s no touching you at all, at 
all. Begorra, your Honor’s got a voice like a 
donkey!’ : 





AN amusing anecdote is circulating, quietly 
of course, in English clerical circles. A 
bishop ordained a rather brilliant young gen- 
tleman as deacon, and the very next day sent 
for the excellent clergyman who had recom- 
mended him. 

‘¢ What may your lordship want with me?”’, 

“J wish, sir,to speak to you about tha, 
young man.”? 

‘‘What young man, your lordship?’ 

“The young man, sir, whom I ordained. I 4 
want you to keep him in check. I had great 
difficulty in keeping him from examining 
me.’? 





A LADY stopped the other day on one of 
our principal avenues of trade to look more 
closely at a handsome seal skin sacque that 
was displayed in the front of a store. The 
price was on a conspicuous placard—$#90, 
She looked admiringly at the garment for a 
few minutes, and then, gathering a fur lined 
circular more closely about her, started up 
the street. 

‘Hi, there, missus!’ yelled a .small, rag- 
ged, and thoroughly typical New York boot- 
black; ‘come back ’n’ I'll buy it fur ye.” 





‘You seem to have recovered your elastic- 
ity,’? said a Beacon Hill school girl to a 
youngster who had lately been quite ill. 

‘¢ My what?” asked the boy with a puzzled 
expression. 

“Your elasticity,’ repeated the beautiful 
young fountain of undefiled English. 

“Oh, yes,”? returned the lad, his face 
brightening up with the light of a new (idea, 
‘“‘that’s easy enough; my father’s in the In- 
dia rubber business.”’ 2 


py 
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Chaff. 


There is, after all, only one real bone of 
contention in the world, and that is the jaw- 
bone. 


A codfish produces 3,686,700 eggs. There’s 
millions waiting for the man who succeeds in 
crossing the codfish with the hen. 


‘« Always pay as you go,’’ said an old man 
to his nephew. ‘But, uncle, suppose I 
have nothing to pay with?”’ “‘Then don’t go.” 


Many a man after marriage wishes he had 
one-tenth of the money he ,had fooled away 
on other girls, to buy a baby carriage with. 


A retired pugilist, who disapproves of the 
brutality of the modern prize fight, has taken 
up his residence in Lawrence because they 
have Pacific mills there. 


A French waiter recently charged two Am- 
erican travelers $1.50 for half a dozen boiled 
eggs, not because eggs were scarce, but be- 
cause Americans were. 


A little boy who has been used to receiving 
his older brother’s old toys and old clothes, 
recently remarked: ‘‘ Ma, will I have to marry 
his widow when he dies?” 


‘*Won’t you ladies tell me what you are 
talking about?” said afop. ‘I’m all ears.” 
One of them looked at him sharply, and said: 
‘So you are; you ought never to get your 
bair cut.” 


“How can you obtain the statistics of 
idiocy for this country?”’—Somerville ( Mass.) 
Journal. ‘Oh, that’s easyenough. Findout 
how many persons have paid 25 cents for 
Guiteau’s autograph.’’, 


Whenever you desire to borrow money get 
shaved, don your Sunday clothes, see your 
objective creditor after he has been to dinner, 
be affable, but rather indifferent as to whether 
he obliges you ornot, and you will be pretty 
apt to succeed. 


An aged crow, that could speak a dozen 
words distinctly, died recently in Bedford, 
Mass. He might have become famous in s0- 
ciety but for his shocking profanity, which 
made his seclusion necessary. His early edu- 
cation had been very bad. 


Conjugal Amenities; ‘‘Do you know in 
what month of the year my wife talks the 
least??? ‘‘ Well, I suppose when she catches 
cold and loses her yoice.’? ‘‘NotatalJ. It 
is in February.’”’ ‘‘Why is that??? Because 
February has the fewest days.”’ 


‘‘When I grow up, I’ll be a man, won’t 
I?” asked a little Austin boy of his mother. 
‘* Yes, my son; but if you want to be a man, 
you must be industrious at school and learn 
how to behave yourself,” ‘‘ Why, mamma, 
do the lazy boys turn out to be women when 
they grow up?” 


4\“T say, Sambo, does “ye know what makes 
de corn grow so fast when you put de manure 
on it??? “*No, I don’t hardly.”? ‘‘ Now, I'll 
jist tell ye. When de corn begins to smell de 
manure it don’t like de ’fumery, so it hurries 
out ob de ground and sits up as high as pos- 
sible, so as not to breave de bad air.” 


Professor to classical student: ‘‘ Yon ask, 
‘If Atlas supported the world,who supported 
Atlas?? The question, dear sir, has often 
been asked, but never, so far as tam aware, 
satisfactorily answered. I have always been 
of the opinion that Atlas must have married 
a rich wife and got his support from her 
father.”’ 


When at a fashionable hotel you are hand- 

ed a hill of fare printed in French, do not get 
embarrassed. Politely request the waiter to 
quietly call the Reepreator, as you greatly 
wish to see him. en the proprietor comes, 
‘hand him the bill of fare, with a request that 
he read it. Ten chances to one he can’t, and 
he will do enough blushing for the whole 
family. 


An ugly looking tramp with aclub in his 
hand called at the back door of a suburban 
residence a day or two ago just after the al- 
leged head of the family had gone out, and 
asked if the gentleman of the house was 
home. Before the frightened vy could re - 
ply, a big bull dog arose from a dark,corncr 
and ‘approaching the visitor, gravely shook 
his h The question seemed to be satis- 
factorily answered, for the tramp suddenly 
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The Household. 


SPRING OPENINGS. 











The spring bonnet is not supposed to 
bud and blossom until Easter. It is then 
a religious duty on the part of every truly 
Christian woman, to appear in a new 
chapeau, and mavy an one would sooner 
stay home from church than not do so. 
Last Easter was by no means favorable to 
the development of the spring bonnet, 
most of them remained at home for fear 
of being frost-bitten, while fur-bordered 
garments and velvet headgear were honor- 
ably pre-eminent. But spring openings of 
new goods are essential to the new bon- 
nets, how else should we see the styles? 
On opening days we went shopping xsthe- 
tically, that is, we prudently put tempta- 
tion one side by leaving the family purse 
at home, and went forth to admire from a 
purely ‘‘sunflower and limp lily” stand- 
point, without allowing ignoble consider- 
ations of the money value of articles to at 
all affect us. 

One of the great attractions on Wood- 
ward Avenue is the display of beautiful 
things in the windows of the stores, which 
vie with each other-in making the most 
attractive exhibit of their wares. Many 
firms employ the services of a ‘‘profes- 
sional,” who makes a business of the work, 
and who has an artist’s eye for combina- 
tions of color. One’s attention may be 
about equally divided between the crowds 
of people, passing in such numbers on a 
bright afternoon as to recall the stranger 
in New York, who stepped into a doorway 
on Broadway ‘‘to wait until the procession 
had passed,” and the ‘‘still life studies” of 
the windows. It is the fashion to stop 
and admire, even if possession is as far off 
as one’s hopes of Heaven. A young law- 
yer who had been studying Newcomb, 
Endicott & Co.’s display on the occasion 
of their recent opening, said: ‘‘If that win- 
dow could affect me asit did, I don’t know 
what it would do for the women.” It does 
give us a feeling of ‘‘ all-overishness” as it 
were. 

Among the rich fabrics displayed we 
noticed a bronze green in stripes of plain 
satin and moire antique, a heavy cream 
satin brocaded with pale pink carnations, 
another, acreamy ground covered with 
clusters of flowers with trailing tendrils 
interlacing them, an ecru faille with black 
polka dots, a white faille with blue spots, 
—these polka dot patterns are very popu- 
lar, and dots range in size from the quite 
small to those so large that the polka 
evidentiy has a hoopskirt on. A grena- 
dine shawl was striped in gold, and fes- 
toons of iridescent trimmings and gay silk 
embroidered passementeries were arranged 
to harmonize or contrast with the goods 
against which theyjappeared. They are not 
expensive, oh no, not at all, only from $10 
to $35 per yard, but it is one comfort that 
a little of them goes a good ways. 

Parasols are nothing if not gorgeous. 
The plain “‘red and yaller” ones of last 
season seem quite sober-minded by con- 
trast. Old gold is brocaded with black, 
finished with a filmy, floating border of 
lace, and ornamented on top by a ‘‘ gaudy 
leonine sunflower.” A crimson, with a 
slight pattern in black running through it, 
was covered with pleatings of Spanish 
lace,and a cluster of roses, buds and droop- 
ing foliage was fastened in one panel at the 
top. The worst thing about one of these lace 
bordered parachutes is that its possessor 
has to keep it open all the time; it formsa 
very effective background for a pretty 
face and a ‘“‘stunning” bonnet, and the 
girls know it, therefore, in sunshine or 
shade they masquerade most coquettishly 
under it. Itisto be the “‘propah capah” 
to decorate the parasol with a cluster of 
flowers, and the average young lady will 
have yet one thing more on her mind, to 
see to it that the bloom on bonnet, sun- 
shade and corsage all are in sweet accord. 
What trials and perplexities these girls 
have! 

In the millinery department there is no 
end to the pretty things, but the ready 
trimmed bonnets are presumably fashion- 
able but certainly not beautiful. How 
could a coronet of pink roses smothered 
under a cataract of blue bugles be lovely? 
ora bonnet of green-yellow or yellow- 
green, like a homesick lemon, be becoming? 
Flowers and plumes were never more 
beautiful. Clusters of heliotrope and Eng- 
lish violets, daisies and ferns, wreaths of 
almond blossoms so perfect you want to 
smell them, roses, in all possible and im- 
possible tints, and, and prettiest and new- 
est of all, morning glories, as fresh, as 
velvety and as dainty as if just gathered 
from the garden, Shapes of hats are not 
much different from those of last win- 
ter. Pokes in plain and Tuscan straw are 

numerous,'wide hats have almost a mon- 
opoly, and are to be trimmed with long 
wreaths of blossoms, while the picturesque 
Gainsborough, the Alpine, and all sorts of 
brigandish looking styles, are to be orna- 
mented with long thick plumes, shaded 
from a very light at the stem to a very dark 
color at the ends, or else those triumphs of 
the dyer’s art,in which each barb is shaded 
from the stem out, so that each passing 
breath reveals varying tints and shades. 

In ready made dresses, there were a 
number of silk suits so fearfully and won- 
derfully put together, that it would take a 
dressmaker and a French dictionary to 
describe them, therefore we wont try. A 
handsome white lawn was trimmed with 
two ruffles of embroidery, each headed by 
a narrow band of plain lawa stitched to 
place; the embroidery was at least an 
eighth of a yard deep. The overskirt, 
pointed both before and behind, was looped 
very high at the sides and trimmed with a 
ruffle of narrower embroidery matching 
that on the skirt; the short, “half-fitting 
basque had a band of openwork embroid- 
ery, under which a colored satin ribbon 
might be run, overlying it, and the ruffle 
to match the skirt; elbow sleeves finished 
with ruffles of embroidery. A tangle of 
pale blue convolvulus blossoms and trail- 
ing sprays of foliage extended from the 
tbroat below the waist line. The basque 
to another white suit was made entirely of 
bands of insertion joined by tiny strips of 
the goods, and was to be worn with a 





left. 


colored satin bodice beneath it. Gingham 


suits are made quite plainly, and many are 
trimmed with Torchon lace, a narrow edge 
being used for the edges of the ruffles of 
the skirt, and wider for the overskirt and 
basque. Itis “the mode” to carry with 
these suits a parasol of gingham, trimmed 
with the Torchon lace, and many ladies 
send some of the goods of their dress and 
an old parasol frame to the umbrella store 
to be made np. 

Young ladies with plenty of leisure trim 
wash dresses with ‘‘rick-rack,”a trimming 
previously used only on underwear. This 
ig used in place of the Irish trimming 
laces still popular, and in the same man- 
ner, or the dress is trimmed with bands of 
plain cambric or chambery, over which is 
sewed the ‘‘rick-rack.” This is extremely 
pretty for childrens’dresses, though ‘‘child- 
ren of larger growth” do not disdain to 
use it. 


OH! 





WHAT SHALL I DO? 





I am very much unsettled, and whether 
I shall ever get over it is a question for the 
future to decide. Into our quiet, peace- 
ful household a bomb has fallen, and 
worse, has exploded, carrying destruction 
to all former ideas, and upsetting all estab- 
lished orders. 

Little did I think when I asked ‘‘ What 
shallI do,” that the’ question would be 
settled in a way to make me repeat the 
query in a most intensified form. Oh! 
Beatrix, you have much to answer for! 

The appearance of my last article get the 
girls to talking, and that of Beatrix set 
them to thinking, and the outcome was a 
council of war,from which I was excluded; 
but the decision arrived at I was not long 
in finding out. Maggie commenced the 
home discussion by asking me if I did not 
think that she and the three younger girls 
could get along with the work and plain 
sewing this summer, saying: 

‘*You know you always will see to the 
milk and do most of the fruit canning, 
mother, and I am sure we can do the rest.” 

‘But, what then,” said I, ‘‘what will the 
rest of the girls do?” 

‘* Well, Mollie says Mrs. Stitchem has 
been asking her again to come and learn 
dressmaking. She offers to let her board 
in the family fzee, as she is so handy with 
her needle, and she will go if you are 
willing. Then Mrs. Plumeis wanting a 
girl in her shop, and will take Phila and 
give her a good chance, and she thinks 
she might as well learn the trade thorough- 
ly, and so have a chance to charge for her 
work, as to give her services to half the 
neighborhood because she is ‘so handy.’ 
Mrs. Upton is wanting an assistant cook, 
and you know what an excellent lady she 
is, and what interest she always shows in 
all who are in her employ. Sophia does 
not exactly like the idea of being a servant, 
but after all, she says: ‘What’s in a name? 
I think all who work serve somebody, and 
if I can improve myself‘and get pay for it 
at the same time, I’ll venture it.’ But, 
now, mother,this seems, well, more out of 
the way than the rest, but perhaps it’s all 
right: Dr. Healall wants Julia to come to 
his house and takecare of his wife, who 
is in poor health. He says, if she likes, 
she may study such works as will help fit 
her for a professional nurse, and he will 
help her all he can, and he thinks with her 
natural fitness for the business she can 
soon qualify herself for an advanced posi- 
tion, with a large practice, and excellent 
pay.” 

I had so far listened spellbound, but 
now I exclaimed: 

‘“‘What are you thinking off Why 
should my girls leave home? I thought 
they were all happy and contented?” 

‘*Well, so we were, mother dear, in an 
indolent, happy-go-lucky sort of a way. 
But did you read that article by Beatrix 
in the FARMER? That set us to thinking 
that this pleasant way of ours must come 
to an end sometime; besides, you and 
father have taken care of us so long, it 
seems time for us to do something for our- 
selves, aud if we do, we might as well try 
to do the best as to only struggle on in a 
protesting, namby-pamby sort of a way, 
useless to others, and deadening to our 
own self respect. Beatrix says, ‘the young 
ladies seem to have no ambition; though 
this is not true, it stings us deeply, and 
our mode of life justified the saying, but 
we have ambition, andif you will allow us, 
we will prove it.” 

‘“‘ Well, Maggie, it is all very strange, 
but what is your ambition? Do you sigh 
for a mission, too?” 

‘*My mission is, I think,to help mother, 
at least for the present, and my ambition 
to stand ‘at the top’in that capacity. 
Vacation is near, and we will contrive to 
let Mary practice all we can. Ifshe could 
take lessons from a really good teacher,she 
could soon perfect herself sufficiently to 
take a few pupils. There are several near 
us who would take lessons if they could get 
a, teacher near home.” 

‘¢ Well,” said I, ‘“‘leave me now, I can’t 
stand any more, just yet. I was bewild- 
ered when I first thought about young 
women having a ‘mission.’ but now my 
girls have caught the infection, Iam con- 
founded. Leave me to find out if I’m 
dreaming.” 

It was no dream. Inthe next room I 
heard the other girls eagerly ‘questioning 
Maggie: ‘‘Whatdid mother say? Will 
she let us go?” I have got to face the 
music. Shall I say yes, or no? Well, 
whatever comes of it I’m glad to see my 
girlsready to meet difficulties unflinchingly. 
1 always did detest shilly-shally dawdlers, 
and poky ne’er-do-weels. A. L. L. 

————$ 9 
A FAILURE. 





Had my ‘‘sorrows and conceptions” been 
multiplied to the extent of bringing nine 
daughters into the realm of grownupness, 
and not one of them had'sense and dignity, 
self-respect and stamina, gumption and 
independence of character enough to take 
her perforce out of the family nest,and set 
her at work in some field of useful, hon- 
orable and remunerative employment, I 
should consider my ‘‘mission” as & 
mother in Yankeedom a failure, and 
should diligently pray God to give to each 
and all of them a “‘pair of wings” and a 
“golden harp” at the earliest possible date; 
assuring Him, meantime, in an ‘aside,’ 
that He needn’t bother to put any joints 





into the;wings, and that it wouldn’t make 


. 





a bit of difference if the harp strings were 
not pure cat-gut, for my daughters were 
such a nerveless, shiftless, good-for— 
nothing set, that they would not make any 
use of either; for having been purposeless 
dummies on earth, they would be ditto in 
Heaven, E. L. Nye. 







































































































‘“‘ ALMA” asks space to speak a few words 
of encouragement to AnnaG. Arland, who 
is going into the agricultural business with 
evident enthusiasm. She says: 
‘‘T read your letter in the Farmer and 
think you are starting in a noble course if 
you are to be a farmer, for who are more 
independent than they? I am a farmers 
wife. Youspoke of some laughing at 
your idea, but remember that ‘God helps 
those who help themselves,” is a good 
motto, and another is: ‘‘Where there’s a 
will there’s a way.” We are all, or the 
most of us, aiming for the same point, that 
of getting an honest living. I think it ig 
each one’s duty to do all they can and help 
each other; this would be a strange world 
if we all lived for self alone. I hope you 
may succeed and be happy in your new 
home.” 


at 


Domestic Economy. 
THE Parisian method of cleaning black silk 
is a great improvement over any other known. 
It is as follows: The silk must be thorough- 
ly brushed and wiped with a cloth, then laid 
flat on a board or table, and well sponged 
with hgt coffee, thoroughly freed from sedi- 
ment by being strained through muslia. The 
silk is sponged on the side intended to show; 
it is allowed to become partially dry, and then 
froned on the wrong side. The coffee re- 
moves every particle of grease, and restores 
the brilliancy of silk without imparting to it 
either the shiny appearance or crackly or 
papery stiffness obtained by beer or, indeed 
any other liquid. The silk really appears 
thickened by the process, and this good effect 
is permanent. Our readers who will experi- 
ment on an apron or crayat will never again 
try any other method. 








‘Days of tribulation’? are at hand, in 
which the spring cleaning comes to the front, 
to the discomfiture of the housekeeper. 
Thoze who have rooms to re-paper should 
always insist upon having all the old paper 
removed before putting onthe new. After 
all has been torn off that is loose, dampen the 
walls with warm water and the rest may be 
be removed quite easily. Then fill any cracks 
there may be in the walls with plaster of 
Paris. Only alittle of this should be mixed 
at once, as it sets very quickly. To suchas 
hang their own paper let me say that the 
paste is best made by wetting the flour first 
with cold water and then pouring in boiling 
water, stirring constantly until ic thickeus. 
The paste does not need to boil and should 
be quite thin whenitisdone. A half ounce 
of borax added to every quart of paste im- 
proves it. Many recommend a paste made 
of the cheap starch which is sold in bulk, as 
being better than that made of ordinary 
flour. - A whitewash brush is the best to ap- 
ply the paste to the paper with. It should 
be applied quickly and with as little rubbing 
as possible and the paper should be allowed 
to shrink before being hung, as this prevents 
cracking. 


How to brush velvetis a thing, easy as it 
seems, not known to every,body. The whole 
secret lies in the management of the brush. 
Take a hat brush that is not too soft, but has 
the bristles elastic, and that2will return af 
once to their original state after being pressed 
aside. Hold this firmlyin the palm of the 
hand, in the direction of the arm, and with 
the bristles downward; and pressing them, 
first, gently into the substance of the velvet, 
then twist around the arm, hand, and brush, 
all together, as on an axis, without moving 
them forward or backward. The foreign mat— 
ters will be drawn up and flirted out of the 
flock without injury to the substance of the 
velvet; and the brush must be lifted up and 
placed in a similar manner over every part 
required to be brushed. By this means vel- 
vet will be improved, instead of deteriorated, 
and will last for years. 





Lapis who are blessed with red noses can 
take comfort in the fact that Worth, the 
great dressmaker, has at last solved the 
problem. A wealthy lady in Paris, so says & 
truthful correspondent, who enjoyed the pos- 
session of a nose that shone like a drug store 
window, went to him for relief. After study— 
ing her peculidtities that celebrated man ar- 
rayed her ina black and white striped silk 
dress made with great simplicity, and under 
her chin he placed a great garnet bow and 
anotherinher hair. Her friends were grati- 
fied at her distinguished appearance and ob- 
served with pleasure the purity of her com- 
plexion. On meeting her afterward in the 
street with her accustomed beacon light, it 
was discovered that it had paled only in the 
deeper glow of the garnet bows. The genius 
of Worth had succeeded in doing what doe 
tors and hygiene had vainly essayed, and fo 
thetime had once more put her nose into 
proper relation with the rest of her face. 


Shopping «by Mal 


is now well known to be a convenien 
practical and advantageous manner of pur. 
chasing goods. An order entrusted to 
for any kind of 


DRY GOODS 


will be promptly and reliably filled. 

We have an immense stock of Silks 
Satins, Velvets, Black and Colored Dress 
Goods, Percales, Cambrics, Zephyrs 
Linens, House Furnishing Goods, Lace 
Embroideries, White Goods, Gloves, Ho 
siery, Small Wares, Trimmings, Ribbons 
Underwear, Corsets, Cloths, Cloakings 
Shawls and Garments, Infant’s and Child. 
ren’s wear. In fact everything in the D 
Goods, line necessary for a 


LADIES’ COMPLETE OUTFIT 


tas Send for Sample of an 
Goods Wanted. A trial orde 
solicited. 


TAYLOR, WOOLFENDEN 
&& CO. 


Importers andsRetailers of Dry Gaods 
165 & 167 Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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(Continued from first page.) 
epizootic, prevalent the last seven or eight 
months in various sections of the country. 
The symptoms of the several complica- 
tions you will find ia this number of the 
Farmer, so you may judge for yourself 
how near our diagnosis is correct. The 
formula you have given us, if correctly 
written, is an anomaly, and one of the 
most heroic character. The case now is 
e@ doubtful one; but, under the circum- 

stances, we would advise giving the ani- 
mal good nourishing food, but no corn, as 
that istoo stimulating. Good oats, good 
hay, a few carrots, and a pure atmosphere 
are very essential in such acase. Give in 
a pail of water three times a day,one ounce 
hyposulphite of soda, (not hyposulphate). 
Bathe the leg at the point where the dis- 
charge exists, and if there is a cavity 
‘beneath the skin inject with a syringe the 
following liquid: Carbolic acid, half an 
punce; water, eight ounces. Use this once 
a day, and report to us, if the animal lives, 
how it progresses. Do not use the for- 
mula you sent, in its present form, for any 


* 
Foul in Cows and Sheep. 








St. Jouns, April 5th, 1882. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

I would like to know what ails my sheep 
and cows. One cow got lame inall of her 
feet. They are sore in between the feet 
and it acts like foul. They have been run- 
ming where the ground is muddy, The 
first cow that got lame was white and the 
second red, and in about two weeks the 
sheep commenced. Both cattle and sheep 
un where the ground is muddy and when 
under shelter face each other, there only 
being a partition between them. They are 
all fine wool sheep except three South- 
downs and they have it too. Their feet 
smell very badly. I havekept my lambs 
where it was dry and they are all right. 
Please tell mein your next week’s paper 

how to treat them, and what is the matter 
and oblige. A SvuBSCRIBER. 





Answer.—The trouble with your cows 
and sheep is foul in the feet. It is an ir- 
ritation of the integument in the cleft of 
the foot, slightly resembling incipient hoof 
ail, producing lameness. Itis caused by 
too much moisture,and from the continued 
packiog (as in this case) of mud between 
the claws,causing inflammation and some- 
times ulceration of the parts, attended by 
lameness more or less severe. The feet 
should be thoroughly washed with castile 
soap and water, and all foreign substances 
removed. A pledget of tow, saturated 
with pine tar and sprinkled with powder- 
ed sulphate of zinc or copper, should be 
inserted between the claws; one or two 
such applications usually are sufficieat to 
effect a cure. The animal should then be 
removed to clean and dry quarters. 


Glanders. 








GaLzszure, April 7th, 1882, 

‘Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Deak S1r.—Please answer these ques- 
tions in your next. ist. Do horses have 
gianders in this climate and what are the 
symptoms. 2nd. Isitincurable. 3d. Will 
@ person take it and how are they affected. 
4th. Will they give it, and how do they 
have to be exposed. Sth. Will cattle or 
other animals take it and how must te ex- 
posed. 6th. Is there a Jaw against letting 
euch ahorse go. 7th. Is thereany other 
incurable disease that is contagious and 


what are the symptoms. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—When any of our subscribers 
fail to comply with the conditions en- 
titling them to free veterinary advice as 
published at the head of thiscolumn, they 
should not fee] aggrieved if their requests 
are consigned to the waste basket. With- 
out it we have no proof that you are en- 
titled to the advice you ask. In the ab- 
gence of your autograph, we will, as the 
questions may be of interest to others, 
briefly reply. To your first question; yes; 
second, yes; third, yes. Fourth: It is com- 
municated from one animal to another of 
the same species, and to man, by inocula- 
tion. Fith: We have nojdirect knowledge 
of the disease being communicated to cat- 
tle,sheep, or other of our domestic animals. 

Sixth. In several of the United States 
particularly in New Jersey, there is a 
stringent law against keeping glandered 
horses in your possession, exposing them 
upon public highway, or where they may 
endanger the property of neighbors; or con- 
veying such glandered animals to other 
parties. In Michigan we can learn of no 
suck law. Seventh. We knowofno other 
contagious disease in the horse which will 
notfyield to medical treatment when prop- 
erly administered. 


Indigestion in a Mare. 








Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Please inform me through the columns 
ef the FARMER what ails, and what will 
cure, my mare. She is seven years old 
this spring, weighs about twelve hundred 
pounds, color bay, Clyde descent. She is 
‘with foal; her eleven months will be up 
the twelfth of May. Last fall we com- 
amenced feeding her for the fair, but all at 
once she was taken with what we called 
colic, and we laid it to feeding too much 
corn, and she has continued to have those 

occasionally ever since, though not 
at regular intervals. She has had I, should 
think, ten or twelve attacks, and we have 
concluded that we do not know what 
they are. The first we notice is a stamp- 
ing of the hind feet occasionally, and 
switching of the tail with a desire to lie 


frequency of the colicy pains. Too much 
care cannot be taken of an animal during 
the period of* gestation. The teo high 
feeding at such times is to be deprecated, 
as from its stimulating character much 
injury may be done. Such stimulating is 
not unfrequently attended by loss of the 
mother or the offspring or both. The 
stomach, too much distended with food at 
such atime, not only interferes with the 
free dilation of the uterus or womb, thus 
interfering with the development of the 
fectus, and the free inflation and expansion 
of the lungs, but interferes also with the 


atus, thus accounting for the interrupted 
respiration or shortness of breath to which 
youyallude. The bloating is caused by the 
accumulation of gas in the stomach and 
intestines, from theimpaired function of 


this the case when corn is fed, greatly 
agravating the symptoms from the im- 
creased pressure upon the womb, the lungs 
and other'viscera. Keep her in acomfort- 
able place, and give her once a day one of 
the following powders: Socotrine aloes, 
pulverized, two ounces; Jamaica ginger, 
pulverized, one ounce; mix both together 
and divide into twelve powders. These 
powders, given as directed, act as a tonic 
and alterative, restoring healthy action to 
the stomach. 


m 
>- 





Grease-Heel in a Mare. 





- LExincTon, Mich., March 81, °82. 
Veterinary Editor of Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Sir:—I have an eight year old 
mare, color light chestnut, weight 1,400. 
One year since she was attacked with 
epizootic; soon after the attack her left 
hind‘ leg commenced swelling and con- 
tinued to swell till twice its natural size; 
was very painful; on the third day a sore 
broke out between the ankle and hoof at the 


ches long and one and a half inch wide, 


down. 


working; swelling goes 


Yours trul 
” J. MM. 





these columns. 
castile soap and water. 


eight ounces of proof spirits. 
in two days. 


pulv. two ounces; Jamaica ginger pulv. 
one ounce, mix and divide into twelve 
powders. * 








A STEAMER has been chartered in New 
York to carry agricultural implements to 
Sevastapool, Russia. The cargo will con- 
sist of mowers, reapers, plows, trucks, 
grain drills, cutting machines, fan mills, 
corn huskers, saws, etc. One firm alone 
will ship ten car loads of Western made 
i mplements upon the steamer upon orders. 
The prices are said to be satisfactory, the 
Russian farmers preferring American im 
plements to all others. Our American 
trade in these same implements with all 
other countries is also increasing. 








CITY ITEMS. 

SomE months ago a drover named Silas E. 
Brownell, attempted to cross the Grand Trunk 
railroad track on Michigan Avenue, and was 
badly hurt by the gate keeper’s swinging the 
gate against him. He sued the company for 
damages, and a jury in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court on Friday last awarded him $5,000 
damages. 





Wma. 8S. Bonp, an ex-alderman of this 
city, was sent to the County House by the 
Poor Commission a few daysago. In 1865 he 
was a member of the State Legislature, was 
President of the City Council, and on several 
occasions acting mayor. Too much politics 
and too little work has made him a charge 
on the county. 


“M. QuaD” of the Free Press, fought the 
battle of Gettysburg over again last Sunday, 
and while acknowledging that the confeder- 
ates got the worst of it, says that “ it gave the 
Southern government and the army renewed 
confidence.’? Well, we should think so, If 
there 1s anything in this world that hasa ten- 
deucy to strengthen the spina) column of a 
person’s friends in his fighting abilities, it is 
to see some one come along and take him up 
and mop the ground with him. Nothing like 
it to renew their confidence in him, but it is 
very demoralizing to the party mopped. 





saaeatedl 





It is a Foolish Mistake to confound a remedy 
of merit with the quack medicines now so 
common. We have used Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic with the happiest results for Rheuma- 
tism and Dyspepsia, and when worn out by 
overwork, and know it to be a sterling health 
restorative.— Times. See adv. 


a 
> 


Druggists say that Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound is the best’ remedy for 
female weakness that they ever heard of, for 
it gives universal satisfaction. Send to Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 








down, roll partly upon her back, stretch 
out her head and lie quiet for several 
minutes, then she will get up and stand 
with her ears thrown back, her breath 





COMMERCIAL. 








short, nostrils distended and looking red; 

; and ears feel natural, she, meantime, 
occasionally looking around to her flank 
and strain as though she was going to 
dung. After two or three hours she begins 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 





Tuxspay, April 18, 18&2. 
Flour.—Receipts for the week, 12,616 bbls. 


to bloat. We called a veterinary; he lef: | shipments, 4,246 bbls. The market keeps very 
some medicine that will cause her bowels | steady, and is becoming firmer under the recent 
to move and then she will get hetter and | advance in wheat, and i fact choice winter brands 


go toeating. Her hair looks 

fair condition, her legs do not swell. In 
other ways you would say that she looks 
like a healthy mare. We fed her the first 
of winter, hay, corostalks and a little 
corn; lately, we have given her hay and 


about one-third corn and two-thirds oats, 


good, she is | will probably be pushed up to-day if there is no 
weakening in wheat. 
buyers are inclined to take all that offers at cur- 
rent figures. 


White wheat, roller process. 
Fancy white ‘city mills) ...... 
straw, cut, with oats and corn ground, | Choice white 


The demand is fair, and 


Quotations are as follows: 






< innesota 
With about as much bran. Have also fed eo 8 00@ 8 50 
her occasionally a few potatoes, and every | Rye..........-..csseeeeeeee poe seseckey 5 75@ 6 00 


other day have ,iven her a pint of wheat. 


Her bowels seem loose and all right up to | have been 67,921 bu. against 42,001 bu. the previous 
Please reply in the | week. Sbipmente, 
with strong and advancing markets all along the 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. line, and prices yesterday were advanced on all 
; grades of spot and futures. The reports of damage 
Answer.—The trouble with your mare ig | PY frost, with advancing markets abroad, give 


ea trees buyers great confidence, and all domestic markets 
Se eT EON ee ee ee ar shan a present. 


the time she is taken. 
next FARMER and oblige 





» dy feeding too much corn, which, if our 


Wheat.—The receipts of wheat for the weex 


120,482 bu. The week opens 


No.1 


natural functions of the digestive appar- 


the digestive organs; more particularly is 


heel, a piece of skin sloughing off, two in- 


discharging freely for a month, healing up 
slowly,’ the swelling only partly going 
During the time I bathed the leg 
with smart weed tea and zinc, with lini- 
ments, a]l to no purpose; cannot remove 
the swelling entirely; is not lame when 
down some 
during the day and puffs up during the 
Can you tell what will do her any 


Answer.—The trouble with your mare 
is presumably grease-heel, a disease we 
have on several’ occasions referred to in 


ore with a piece of sponge saturated with 


ride, pulverized, one drachm; dissolved in 


: 11 with cone sSecceescecssecccensc 4 et ed 50 
QMLLY GO.cccccressccecccccccccceces 50@19° 75 
pilacediage-snsigiaientiginns |<" “Whigemanabuaheaeaaetoaemaeie ~ 00931 40 
Then touch the | Lard in tierces, per lb.......... - =11%Q 12 
Lard in kegs, perlb.............. " 1234@ 1k 
. PARA WETEO 5c cise csecseeseces a @ 1234 
the following solution: Hydrargo chlo- j Shoulders, perib.................. 984@ 9 
Choice bacon, per Ib.............. 122 @ 1% 
— Mess we per bbl....... - 2B @ 
GEE AD oc Guuascnsehscoxws v4 7 
Apply once | nyied West, perib22070700777" : 3 3 af 


Give internally one of the 
following powders, night and morning, in 
the feed or on the tongue: AloesSocotrine 


Ibs at $5 75. 


ers’ steers av 923 1bs at 
Parker sold Drake 4 choice shipping steers av 1,- | very light on Monday and the market ruled 5 to 10 


$1 42, the highest prices recordéd for some time, 
In futures May closed at $1 3634; June, $1 35; July, 
$1 29; August, $1 18; seller the vear, $1 0944. 
Corn-—-The market is excited, and prices‘are un- 
settled No, 2 sold yesterday at 8044@8ic, but at the 
close 80c per bu, was the best that could be ob- 
tained, 
Oats.—The market is higher, and yesterday No. 
2 white were ‘quoted at 5ic; No. 1do, 58c and 
No. 1 mixed at 56l¢c. Receipts light. 
Barley.—Market better, and good to choice sam- 
pies are taken at $2 10@2 25 percental. Sales were 
made yesterday at $2 20 per cental. 
Rye.—Very little being received. Market firm 
at 90c per bu. 
Cern Meal.—Fresh ground is quoted at $4 00 
per ton for fine and $32 for coarse. Market very 
firm. 
Feed.—Offerings are very limited. Coarse feed 
would command abont $23 00, and fine $24@25. 
Corn and oats $34, Bran, $21 perton. ~ 
Butter.—The market is weak and lower, in 
expectation of increased receipts in the near future, 
Yesterday from 28 to 30c per lb. was the best 
figures offered for choice, with 29¢ the average 
price, The lower and medium grades are weak 
and neglected. Some choice rol! was reported sold 
yesterday at 27c, 
Cheese—The market, under a fair demand, is 
steady, and 14@15c is paid for choice, . Ordinary 
makes are quoted at 12@12Ke. 
Eggs.—The market is dull and ‘weak, and fresh 
are offered at 15c per doz. with sales reported at 
14l¢c, 
Apples.—Very few being received: prices range 
from $4 00@5 00 as to quality. 
Beans.—Stocks light {and market firm at $3 45 
@3.50 for hand picked and $2 50@2 75;for unpicked. 
Beeswax.—Invoices of pure quoted at 0@2Ic; 
in stock it is held at 25@2é6c. 
Clover Seed.—Market better. 
$4 80, No. 2 at $450. 
Dried Apples.—The market is very quiet, 
with holders quoting at 6@614 cents for apples, 
evaporated apples, 183@15lgc. Peaches,18@23c per 
lb. 
Potatoes.—There isa very steady market for 
good potatoes, and prices range from $1 05@1 10 
per bu by the carload. Foreign are quoted dull 
at 85@90c per bu. 
Honey.—Choice new comb is dull at 16@18c per 
Ib., and old at 15@16c. 
Onions.—Market quiet at $2? 25@2 50 per bbl. 
Hay,—Dull; dock rates for baled hay about 
$15@16 00 for choice timothy. By the carload 
about 14@14 50 per ton is the range of prices, 
Wood.---Firm; rates for wood delivered are 
$6 25@6 50 for hickory, and $575 for beach and 
maple, 
Peas,—Canada field peas are in market at $1 08 
@1 10; Wisconsin blue at $1 65@175. The market 
is quiet. ; 
Maple Sugar.—In good supply at 10@12c¢ per 
lb, Market not at all active, thelack of confidence 
in its purity making buyers cautious, 
Provisions.—The market for all pork prodacts 
is very firm, and prices advancing. Pork, lard and 
smoked meats are higher, and in good demand at 
the advance. Chicago quotes mess pork at $18 35 
@18 40 for cash, with a rather weak market, Quo. 
tations in this market are as follows: 


Prime sells at 





LIVK STOCK MARKETS. 
At the Michigan Central Yards, 
Saturday, April 15, 1881. 
The following were the receipts at these yards: 





- Cattle, Sheep Hogs 
No. No. No, 
CE Ae Sa cocccosee. 40 cee ae 
a ae 54 of 
BSAC AOTOBK, ccccessccceccescecs 20 as 11 
Centerville sh bee 89 men 
IID Spccmussesss ockemacs:. 29 44 47 
Lo eae 5 66 8 
DG, FE, BG BE, FRY occccsseonsicsenss 520 125 
Grond Blane...... paAsews ues esebn:e 40 eee 
Lo Seana 45 eves 2600 
MOOPUID Nec csbn ccs sawsenasieanes 21 ans 
POMEL 5 555\5/0:s0insin'niciec ois 15 180 Pe 
Ul) ee eae . 4 os 81 
RAWMMOMIIA: soisscssesvacsaecveasse AG ease Pe 
BS SOREN D oesvisses caneeces.ccccss BY ood a 
South Lyon......... Serer 16 58 nee 
Webberville...... pcsbiob owen eu bei 15 seo 6 
Williameton.......... S deeeas BD oe “as 
RGPRTIRINA Cscostvinscscounsbonceab non eh sine 5 
SPR AEs ps ckdunchwessewone see 179 143 ° 
RMS cos vaeibswanenecd re 663 =1,194 285 
CATTLE, 


The offerings of cattle at these yards numbered 
663 head, against 864 last week. The market was 
the best of the season, both as to prices and the de- 
mand; the receipts being entirely cleaned out before 
10 o'clock. Prices ranged a strong 25 cents per hun- 
dred higher all round than those of last week, 
there being but a couple of lots that crossed the 
scales at less than $4 09 per hundred, and anything 
less than $5 00 was rather inferior quality. The 
only complaint among the drovers was that they 
did not have more cattle to sell. The following 


were the closing. 
QUOTATIONS. 


Good to choice shipping steers, .... 
Fair shipping steers............ 
Good to choice butchers’s steers... . 
Fair butchers’ steers............. .4 
Fair to good mixed butchers’ 

stock eae | 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock....... 8 
NPIAD enpbinses: snbswioasorsovueness os 
StOCKCrB.....ccc-cccsserescecensceee 3 50 @4 00 

Bresnahan sold Wm Wreford & Coa mixed lot 
of 8 head of good butchers’ stock av 925 Ibs at $5 25 
and 2 thin heifers av 635 lbs at $4 50, 
Harger sold Wm Wreford and Co a mixed lot of 7 
head of good butchers’ stock av 864 Ibs at $5 25. 
Bunnell sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 11 
head of good butchers’ stock av §34 lbs at $5 40 and 
2fair cows av 1,080 lbs at $4 75. 

Dunning sold Burt Spencer 5 fair shipping steers 
av 1,126 Ibs at $4 90 and a mixed lot of 12 head of 
thin butchers’ stock to Duff and Caplis av 794 Ibs 


t $4 50, 
Major Sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 7 head of good 

butchers’ stock av 988 lbs at $5 5v. 
Camp sold Drake 2 good oxen av 1,750 Ibs at $5 15. 
Hall sold Benstead 40 choice shipping stcers av 
1,239 Ibs at $6 50. : 
Judson sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 6 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 900 lbs at $500 anda bull 
weighing 1,080 lbs at $4 75 ‘ 

Black sold Burt Spencer 21 choice shipping steers 
av 1,172 lbs at $6 50. a 
Judson sold Drake 14 good shipping steers av 1,- 
185 lbs at $6 00. i i 

Switzer sold Duffand ¢ ape & mixed lot of 20 
head of thin butchers’ etock av 803 lbs at $4 50. 
Sheldon sold Drake 4 choice oxen av 1,720 lbs at 
$5 75 and 2 coarse ones av 1,605 lbs at $4 50. 
Townsend sold Spencer 6 choice oxen av 1,510 Ibs 
at $5 75. re 
Fo cerhoot sold Drake 2 good shipping steers av 
1,430 Ibs at $6 00. 
Clark sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 7 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 940 lbs at $4 75 and 3 coarse 
cows av 1,1£3 Ibs at $3 70. 
Adams sold John Robineon a mixed lot of 4 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 865 lbs at $4 75 and 5 
coarse ones av 530 Ibs at $4 00. ; 
Vanderhoof sold Burt Spencer 6 fair shipping 
steers av 1,016 lbs at $5 20. sae 
Dunning sold Drake 18 good shipping steers ay 1,- 
090 Ibs at $6 00. ; hae : 
Webster sold Benstead 6 fair shipping steers ay 
1,008 Ibs at $5 60. ; 
Vanderhoof sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 4 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 770 Ibs at $4 50. 
Dolph sold Drake 4 fair shipping steers ay 1,027 
Tbs at $5 75° 
ie Drake 
990 Ibs at $5 50. 
Adams sold Drake 2 stockers av 635 lbs at $375 
and 7 av 447 lbs at $300, ‘ 
C. Roe sold Duff and Caplis a mixed lot of 19 head 
of fair my gro -maggrd hn a at $4 = 
Switzer ckley sold Burt Spencer d shi 
ping steers av 1,060 Ibs at $6 00. : ses i 
Henry sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 24 head 
of fair butcners’ stock av 782 los at $4 90 and a 
coarse cow weighing 1,020 lbs at $3 50. 
Stead sold Wm Wreford & Co 16 choice 
steers »v 1,047 lbs at $640. 

Stevens sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 9 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 740 lbs at $4 00. 
Sutton sold Drake 17 fair shipping steers av 1,033 
Ibs at $5 70. $ y 
Lewis cold John Robinson a mixed lot of 16 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 1,000 lbs at $4 85. 
Becker sold Wm Wreford & ‘'o 19 good shipping 
steers av 1,014 Jbs at $6 00 less $10 00 on the lot, 
Thayer sold Payne a mixed lot of 14 head of good 
butchers’ stock av 850 Ibs at $5 50, 
Sly sold Benstead 16 good butchers’ steers av 9y2 








8 good butchers’ steers av 


Lomason sold Wm bi nay & Co 18 good butch- 


OD. 


,164 lbs at $6 00 and 25 av 1,037 lbs at $5 75. 


shipping | Good 
Medium Grades--Steers in fine flesh, 


Butchers’ stock--Poor to commor 


Stock cattle-—-Common cattie weigu- 
Inferior—-Light and thin cows, heifers, 
Veals—Per 100 Ib8.......00+++ 


Shipments, 384 103. 


teady with common to good mixed selling at $6 60 


SHEEP. 
The offerings of sheep nambered 1,194 head 
against 7,100 head last week, There was a lively 
competition for the offerings, but Wreford & Co 
succeeded in securing abontall that were sold. To 
do this they had to pay full Buffalo prices, if not a 
little more, and sellers received from 25 to 35 cents 
more for their sheep than they did a week ago, tak 
ing the quality into consideration, which averaged 
poor, 
Hall sold Wm Wreford & Co 95 av 116 lbs at $7 00, 
Harger sold Wm Wreford & Co 15 culls av 75 lbs 


at $6 25. 
a sold Wm Wreford and Co 40 av 90 Ibs at 


Webster sold Morey 38 culls av 87 Ibs at $6 25. 
Vanderhoof sold Wm Wreford & Co 12 lambs av 
96 lbs at $7 40. 
Patrick sold Wm Wreford & Co 378 av 92 Ibs at 


6 6214, : 
Rn ph sold John Loosemore 25 culls av 68 lbs at 


Stead sold Fitzpatrick 29 av 92 Ibs at $6 50, 
i sold Wm Wreford & Co 46 av 91 Ibs at 
ty) 


Lovewell sold Fitzpatrick 47 av 74 lbs at $6 3714. 
ye sold Wm Wreford & Co52 av 92 Ibs at 


Payne sold Wm Wreford & Co 28 av 94 lbs at 
scree? sold Wm Wreford & Co 26 ay 76 lbs at 


Moore sold Wm Wreford & Co 209 av 86 Ibs at 
$6 50 and $10 added on the lot, 


HOGS. 
The offerings of hogs numbered 285, against 
282 last week. Tho hogs now coming in are very 
inferior in quality, but are readily taken at $6 60@7. 
00 per hundred. 
Hay.—The following is a record of the sales at 
the Michigan avenue scales during the past week: 


Monday—1? loade: five at $15, four at $16; thre® 
yy 50; two at $16 50; one at $15 50, $14 50 and $12- 


‘Tuesday—38 loads: eight at $14; six at $15; five at 
$12; four at $16 and $18; two at $15 50, $1450 and 
$12 50. and $10; one at $1575, $13 50 and $13. 
Wednesday—43 loads: ten at $15; seven at $14 
and $13; six at $1450; tour at $12; three at $16; 
two at $15 50, and $11; one at $17 and $1250. 
, Thursday—36 loads: nine at $15; eight at $14; 
six at $13; four at $14.50 and $12; two at $16; one 
at $13 50, $12 £0 and $11. 
Rs pry Pope “eo at FN ay $14: two 
a an ;One a 7, $1 13 50, $15 2° 
$14 80, $1320and $10. . , eee 
aturday—22 loads: five at $16 $15 and $14: three 
at $16 50; one at $14 75, $13, $12 and uff , 





King’s Yards. 


Monday, April 17, 18¢2. 

_OATTLE, 
The market opened up at these yards witha little 
over one hundred head of cattle on sale. There 
was a good attendance of buyers and the offerings 
were closed out at fully stronger prices than those 
ruling at the Central Yards on Saturday. 


Freeman sold Andrews @ mixed lot of 5 head of 
fair butchers’ stock, av 1,018 lbs, at $4 75, and a 
cow weighing 1,120 lbs at $5. 
Powers sold Freeman 2 good butchers’ steers, av 
1,015 lbs, at $5 50, and a cow weighing 1,020 Ibs, at 


4 75. 

Aidrich sold Hersch 6 choice butchers’ steers, av 
925 Ibs, at $6 00. 

Capwell sold Oberhoff 2 good butchers’ stcers, av 
1,025 Ibs, at $5 65. 

Houghton sold Genther $ choice butchers’ steers, 
av 1,173 lbs, at $6 25. 

Jennings sold John Robinson 8 good butchers’ 
steers and heifers, av 934 lbs, at $5 75. 

McHugh sold McGee a mixed lot of 12 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock, av 856 lbs. at $4 25. 
Rundel sold Goldsmith 2 good butchers’ steers, 
av 855 Ibs, at $5 6214, and a mixed lot of 6 head of 
fair butchers’ stock to Sullivan, av 721 Ibs, at $4 75. 
Freeman sold Kammon a mixed lot of 3 head of 
thin butchers’ stock, av 983 lbs, at $4 45. 
Reid sold Freeman 5 good butchers’ steers, av 
994 lbs, at $5 63. 
= sold Kammon 2 coarse cows, av 865 lbs, at 


Dunning sold Knoch a choice butchers? steer, 
weing 1,060 lbs, at $5 90. 
Freeman sold Smith a mixed lot of 5 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock, av 624 lbs, at $3 85. 
Rundel sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 11 head of 
oy rel stock, av 90 Ibs at $5 30, leas $2 on 
the lot. 
Clark sold McIntire a mixed lot of 19 head of 
tkin butchers stock, av 646 Ibs, at $4 45 
Sullivan sold Wm Wreford &Co5 good butchers’ 
steers and heifers, av 812 Ibs, at $5 60, 


Buffalo, 
Carrix.—Receipts 10,557, against 12,966 the pre- 
vious week, The market opened on Monday with 
light offerings, but later the number was increased 
to 90 carloads. The market was active and firm, 
with extra steers selling at $7@725 up to $7 45; 
good shipping steers $6 60@6 90and fair to medium 
$6@6 50; light butchers’ steers ranged from $560 
@6 40 and mixed butchers’ stock $4@5 60; Michi- 
gan stockers $3 £0@4 25. There was nothing done 
on Tuesday, but on Wednesday a fair clearance was 
made at Monday's rates. We note sales of 4 Michi- 
gan steers, av 1,457 Ibs. at $7; 20 do, av 1,173 lbs, at 
$6 75; 82 do, av 1,050 lbs, at $650: 19 do, av 1,048 
Ibs, at $6 25; 21 do, av 1,135 Ibs, at $6 85; 16 do ay 
1,321 Ibs, at $725; 22 do, av 925 Ibs, at $570; 19 
mixed butchers’ stock, av 936 !bs, at $575; 12 ao, 
av 994 Ibs, at $575; 17 do, av 825 lbs, at $485; 25 
do, av 886 Ibs, at $5 21; 14 stockers, av 813 Ibs, at 
$4 50; 11 do, av 600 lbs, at $3 40; 13 do, av 612 lbs, 
at $330. The following were the closing 


QUOTATIONS, 


Extra Beeves—Graded steers weigh- 

ing 1,300 to 1,450 lbs and upwards..$6 75 @7 50 

Choice Beeves— Fine, fat, weil-form- 

ed 3-year to 5-year-old steers, weigh- 

ing 1,350 to 1,450 Ibs....... eeeeee - 6 874K{@6 75 

Beeves — Well-fatted steers, 

weighing 1,200 to 1.300 Ibs........... 5 87144@6 %5 

edium Grades — Steers in fair 

flesh, weighing 1.100 to1,200lbs.... 550 @6 00 

Light Butchers—Steers averaging 

850 to 1,150 lbs, of fair to good 
CIBUIGY. 5 - scocesssas sricineeseccniesces 5 00 @6 00 

Butchers’ Steck—Inferior to com- 

mon steers and heifers, for city 

slaughter, weighing 900 to 1.100lbs. 450 @5 7% 

Michigan stock cattle, common to 

CHOICE... 2.2 00e-ceeecceesee seesceeee 3 3 @4 00 

Michigan feeders, fair to choice .... 350 @4 50 

Canadian stock cattle, good to extra 375 @b5 00 

Stock bulls, fair to choive............ 345 @3 %5 

Fleshy bulls, fair to extra.......... 500 @5 75 


SueEp.—Receipts 20,200 against 17,600 the pre- 
vious week. Theofferings of sheep were heavy on 
Monday and of pretty good quality. There was no 
demand for New York, but Boston took quite a 
number of loads, Tuesday was dull and prices a 
shade lower, but on Wednerday trade improved and 
a fair amount of businees was transacted: common 
to fair; 70 to 80 1b sheep sold at $5 75@6 25; good 
to choice 85 to 90 lbs, $6 25@6 50; choice to extra 
95 to 105 lbs $6 £0@7 00; selected 110 to 120 lbs $7 00 
725. Among the sales of Michigan sheep were: 
172, av 110 Ibs, at $725; 154, av 101 lbs, at $7 10; 
179, av 108 lbs, at $7 OF; 165, ay 99 lbs, at $7 00; 154 
av 97 lbs, at $7; 202, av 87 lbs, at $690; 207, av 85 
Ibe, at $6 90; 200, av 90 lbs, at $6 90; 153, ay 77 Ibs, 
at $6 40; 107, av 76 Ibs at $6 40; 311, av 86 lbs, at 
$6 75; 353 lambs, av 82 ]bs, at $8; 90.do, av 83 lbs, 
at $8 00; 185 do, av 82 lbs, at $8; 108 do, av 80 ibs, 
at $7 5C. , 

Hoes—Receipts 32,085, “against 34,040 the pre- 
vious week, The market on Monday opened up 
active with a light supply and a good demand, and 
continued active nang ae Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. At the close to choice selected Yorkers 
were quoted at $6 7 10; fair to good do at $6 65 
85; medium weights, fair to choice, $7 15@7 45; 
good to extra heavy $7 20@7 50: pigs, common to 
choice $5 30@6 £0; heavy ends $6 5C@s 90 





Chicago. 

Catrie.—Receipts, 23.655, against 26,335 last 
week, Shipments 15,597, The market opened 
on Monday with a rather light supply of cattle and 
a limited demand, but enough to keep prices steady. 
Extra steers sold at $7 40@7 65; choice $6 90@7 20; 
medium $5 85@6 25; butchers’ stock, poor to choice 
$3 75@5 75; stock cattle $3 75@4 75. There was a 
brisk market on Tuesday and prices on all grades 
except extra were 10 cents per hundred higher, and 
on Wednesday a further advance on the same class 
of 10 to 15 cents, while extra steers were marked 
up 10c from Monday’s rates. On Friday the mar- 
ket was a repetition of the day previous, and an- 
other 5@10c per hundred was added to the prices. 
There was a fairly active market on Saturday and 
the gain in prices was fully sustained. The follow- 
ing were the closing 


QUOTATIONS. 
Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 
1,450 lbs and upwards.......... $7 70 @7 85 


Choice Beeves---Fine. fat, well-formed 
steers, weighing 1.250 to 1.450 lbs.. 7 35 @7 60 

Beeves—-Well-fattened steers. 
weighing 1,200 to 1.550 Ibs......... 690 @7 10 
650 @6 75 


weighing 1.100 to 1.250 lbs......... 


steers, and common to choice 
cows, for city slaughter, weighing 
INTO TONG TOB:.0 ose 5a socvinscccce 4 00. @6 10 


ing 609 to 1.000 Ib8...........02.008 375 @4 85 
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Summit Lawn 


me, rieties of fowls for many 
@ which he paid from $5 


$3.00 per sitting, 
Address 

% A \ R. B. MITCHELL, 

Mention this 
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$10 each. If you want to see 
cuts of his fowls and know 
what good Poultry is, send 
him two 3ct. stamps end get 
his Illustrated Poultry Cir- 
cular. Eggs, $2.00 per single 
sitting; six or more sittings, 
$1.50 each, except from a few 
of his $10 birds, which are 


36 State St., - Carcaao, Itt. 


AM authorized to say that 
Poultry 
Yards are now ready to receive 
orders for eggs from 18 va- 
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THE PEOPLE HAVE PROCLAIMED 
THE CLYDESDALE 












Thirty-six Varieties of Cabbage; 26 of Corn; 28 of 
Cucumber; 41 of Melon; 33 of Peas; 28 of Beans; 17 
of Squash; 23 of Beet and 40 of Tomato. with other 
varieties in proportion, a large portion of which 
Were grown on my seed farms, will be found in my 
Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 
1882, Sent rrcx to all who apply. Customers of 
last season need not write for it. All seed sold 
from my establishment warranted to be both fresh 
and true to name, £o far, that should it prove other- 
wiee, I will refill the order gratis, The original in- 
troducer of Early Ohio and Burbank Potatoes, Mar- 
blehead Karly Corn, the Hubbard Squash, Marble- 
head Cabbage, Phinney’s Melon, and a score of other 
new Vegetables, I invite the patronage of the pub- 
lic. New Vegetables a Speciality. 

James J. H. Gregory, Marblehoad, Mass. 

8p dec27-1t-jan17-12t 


OVER 


§ Half Million 
ACRES. 













For Sale by the 
Towa B. 8. Land Co.. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia, 
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stags, bulls.and scalawag steers... 325 @3 65 
occccccccne 450 QZ 75 


Hoce.—Receipts 100,882 against 103,749, last week 
The offerings of hogs were 
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POWELL BROS., | B BF aS & 
Springboro, Crawford Co., Penn. = a Ww o « Sf oO a 
Largest and flnest collection in the world of Clydes. | = had as Sai. B 2 ; Q , 
dale Stallions, the best breed of draft horses. “Also bo ] 2&6 tes ,s ro 
an importation of the choicest Percheron-Normans = Ss LJ | ys ay | 
to be found. Breeders of T'rotting-Bred Roadsters, fa rx Ants ; a N 
and importers and breeders 0! Holstein and Devon 8 4 Ys ree os - 8 = 
Cattle. Rare individual excellence and choicest =z eps “ > & pp oO 
pedigree our specialties, at the same time avoiding #"f a: o 
animals whose constitutional vigor, energies and Pa Wi Scale °" 3 pp” — 
stamina have been impaired by high-feeding, and ' = a es ; > o 4 
over-fattening. Catalogues free. Correspondence ce aS Pi Sei aren PA 
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Coates’ LockLever” Hay & GrainRake 



















., Patented Aug, 1867, Jan., 
Wo complicated ratchet wheels, friction bands, 








80,000 nowin Use. Twenty Steel Teeth 

touch of lever and Darvrn's Wriews dar it — Ben — Foyer oe a ghee agen it. nyt 
ips it. st self dump in market. A sm Oy rakes eas 

acres per day with the Coatrs’ “Lock LEVER.” Send for Olroulars, " 


_ A. W. COATES & CO., ALLIANCE, OHIO. 
it TAB ES Ter LAA Dp. 


zoo WIRE CHECK ROWER. 


iS r | First and Only Entirely Successful Wire 


Check RKower Ever Invented. 
Farmers and dealers are unanimous in its praise, and give it preference over any other Check Rower 
for its complete accuracy in dropping corn, as well as for its durability. The unprecedented sales of the 
Barnes Check Rower is the best and most substantial evidence of its ineri t, as well as of its vane and 
importance to the farmer as a LABOR-SAVING MACHINE. 
The following are the advantages over any other Check Rower: The wire is as easy to handle asa 
rope. Use of wire in place of a rope, and that one wire will ontiast two ropes. The wire will not stretch 
and shrink like a Leg _,The wire does not cross the machine, thus avoiding a GREAT WEAR AND 
STRAIN ON THE WIRE, and friction on the pulleys, and making a wire that does not cross the ma- 
chine outwear several wires that do cross. 
CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ill. 


CLOSES OUTSIDE OF NOSE. 
Only Double Ring Invented, 





1875, June, 1875, and Nov., 1876, 

















===>, Only single Ring Ever In- 
vented that closes on the 
\ Outside of the Nose. 








CHAMPION oa) 
HOG RINGER, Lo Browns Elliptical Ring 
Rings and Holder AND 


The only Ring that will ef- Triple Groove Hog & PigRinger 


oman wwy Single Ring that closes on the ontside of the 
jal713t nose. No sharp points in the nose to keep it sore 


CHAMBERS. BERING & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ill 


€ nose, 











Residence. 


Farm House. 


OAKLAWN FARM.—M. W. DUNHAM, Proprietor, 


WAYNE, DU PAGE COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


The Largest ‘Importing and Horse Breeding Establishment in the World. 
the choicest specimens of the Percheron race have been added to it by direct importations from Franc 


Stables, colid front 660 feet. 


Nearly 600 of 


during seventeen months 86% have been imported. 


























| «diagnosis is correct will account for the 


white sold up to $1 36, but at the close was quoted 
firm a 13534, No. 2 at 


3144, and No. 2 red at 


av 
Rondel sold Burt Spencer 15 good shipping steers 
av 1,000 Ibs at $5 95. . 


715, heavy packin; 
p sh and culls $5 56@6 60. 


and shipping $7 2(@7 65, 


| $66 sree: Address H. Harzrt & Co., Portland, Me 





2 Ibs at $6 874. cents per hundred higher than at_the close of the es, Illustrated Catalogue, containing history of Percheron race, free. Write for CatalogueM. 
ines sol Burt Spencer a 4 shipping seeviees wer: - being mais, *. bad 710 eee ietatied information, get the Maps and Fol — 
steer and 2 choice oxen av 1,540 lbs at $6 00 and ajfor poor to best light an t or R 7 
’ i ime heavy, the bulk going at $6 7% GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE Per Week can be made in any locality. 
ibs at $5 ". nce ner i re 720, othe mnarket was active on Tues tay and ociene At your nearest Ticket Office, or address : $30 Something entirely new for agents. $5 outtit Cheap Newspapers and Magazines, 
Stabler sold Reid a mixed loz of 11 head of fair | were marked up another 10 cents per hundred. On| Rf. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, free. G. W. INGRAHAM & CO., Boston, Mass Send 6 cents for catalogue of 3,000 Newspapers 
butchers’ stock av 1.020 Ibs at $5 GO ednesday prices feli off about 5 cents per hun- Vice-Pres, & Gen'l M’g'r, Gen'l Tkt. & Pass. Agt apl8.26t-0 and Magazines at Club Rates. Agents Wanted. 
mor sold Burt Spencer 3! good shipping steers | dred, and for the balance of the week continued CHICAGO. a. H. A. KENYON, P. M, Dwight, i. 











a week in your own town. Termsand $5 outfit 
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Large Chromo Cards, Feathers. Hands w:th ; © 
name 10c postpaid. — NY | $] & WEEK, $12 a day at homeeasily made. Costly 
: \ 


outtitfree, Address Thugs & Co, Augusta, Me, 
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